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FOR ANYTHING & EVERY THING 
Ni: oss ae 


I 
STEEL STRUCTURAL FABRICATION WORK 


Please Enquire at : 


ROURKELA FABRICATIONS L1p. 


(A Government of Orissa Undertaking ) 
INDUSTRIAL AREA ; ROURKELA-4 


ORISSA 


PHONE—3638 Gram. ‘FABRICATE’ 


OUR MAIN LINE OF PRODUCTION 


among many others. ...........-:"° 


ins. 
4. Building Structural : Standard Angle, Roof Trusses, Columns, Purlins, 


; ills 
Water tanks, Quality ‘steel windows, Window grills; 
Compound-wall gates, Colapsible gates, etc., 


s ers 
b. For Irrigation Projects : Screw Igear Skutters, and Fallins Skutters, 
> 


5 hole 
c. For Office, Stores and Domestic use : Heayy Racks, P: Sec aa 
Racks, Almirahs, Tables, Chairs and any other Furni 


. ° werss 
d. For Electricity : Sub-station Structurals, Transmission Line ToY 
Equipment handling trollies, etc., 


e. For Road and Bridge work : 
J. For Iron-ore Mines : Wire 


N 
i wont UNDERTAKE ANY TYPICAL TYPE OF FABRICATIO 


Expansion joints, Bearing Plates, etc-, 
“Screen cloth and Plate screens. 


SPd 


AGN 


FAIL D 


\B manufactiized, sold, guaranteed £ 
SPAK —_—_ UY 
SPARK BATTERY MANUFACTURING WORKS LTD., 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, CUTTACK - 3. 
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What Statistics Say 


Persons not at work 


Inmates 

Reticed Total : Depen- of Penal 
District Rentier or non-work- Full-time Household dent Beggars mental 

Indepen- ing popula- Students duties infants and and 

dent means tion and Vagrants  Chari- 

; disabled table 

institu- 

tions 

I Te EE ae cep EE ee 
Orissa .. 24,238 9,887,317 1,556,656 3,367,141 4,864,037 49,964 4,227 
Kalahandi 877 550,686 . 46,857 187,014 313,122 2,149 213 
Koraput we 935 688,384 77,826 203,648 © 399,698 4,848 348 
Sambalpur ~ .. —«3,731 719,265 142,462 203,167 364,257 3,889 434 
Bolangir ie 636 553,844 63,993 180,556 306,129 1,984 213 
Boudh-Phulbani 168 224,276 33,972 47,148 136,969 764 10 
Ganjam 3,496 950,981 160,028 242,916 538,481 3,352 524 
Sundargarh .. 676 375,588 54,679 104,549 212,287 1,162 143 
Dhenkanal Fi 2,150 603,675 98,947 196,129 302 373 2,850 369 
Puri 3,690 216,413 219,221 501,335. 478,373 11,099 434 
Keonjhar 689 408,404 62,782 - 118,265 223,901 1,697 354 
Cuttack 5.315 2,053,053 351,627 861,400 819,008 8,912 565 

, py ” 2 

Mayurbhanj iss 692 580,325 93,955 119,950 362,491 2,105 226 

Balasore a 1,202 962,423 145,307 401,064 406,948 5,153 20 


= 


What Statistics Say 


Some Occupational Patterns other than Cultivation 


Total workers 


——— oe 
Total Urban 
Division | | 
(PS Se ee mt 
Persons Male Female Persons Male Female 
1. Professional and Technical .. 103.003 95,975 7,028 27,157 24,477 2,680 
1, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors Met 5,697 5,695 1 4,353 4,352 1 
(i) Civil Eagineers and Overseers .. 2,607 2,606 Th PEP PHI 1 
(il) Surveyors 1,128 1,128 852 852 
(iii) Architects, Engineers, esireevors 1,097 1,097 700 700 
- 2. Chemists, Physicists, Geologists and 106 106 2105 105 
other Physical Scientists. 
3. Biologists, Veterinarians, Agronomists 1,773 1,766 7 252 249 3 
: etc L ; 
ay.Veterinarians .. 1,580 1,577 30 sia] TATA 
"4, Physicians, Surgeons, Dentists .. 5,734 5,352 «382-2381, 11 270 
(a) Physicians and Surgeons (Allo- 1,833 1,621 212 923 ~«76i! 162 
pathic). i 
(b) Physicians, Ayurbedic x 2,161 2,071 90 836 789 47 
(c) Physiciaxs, Homoeopithic .. ‘1,342 1,270 2 514. 454 60 
. 5, Nurses, ' Pharmacists and other 8,280 22: } 933 
Medical Health Technicians. Crteti esa R tine 3.089 22 ioe 
(a) Nurses +e? _ 1,102 31 1,071 758 16 742 
(b) Pharmacists hi 23593) D510) 74 1,477 1,467 10 
(c) Medical Health Technicians — 1,434 1,803 31 579 558 a 
6, Teachers 49,987 47,221 2,765 7,517 6378 I? 
—@) Secondary Teachers +» 2,782 2,489 ~—-293 1.526 1,242 284 
+ 1b)M.E. and Primary Teachers. .. 38,374 36,483 1,891 3,631 3,109 Pe 
: Set N.C.C. -+ 7,826 7,376 > 450 1,636 1,377 a 
eee ab 3,527 3,516 11 2,098 ~—-2,088 Y : 
(a) Legal Practitioners’and Advisors 1,544 ° 
: > 538 6 832 
_ (6) Jurists and Legal Technicians .. 1,147 4 143 4 i 978 i 
8. Artists, Wri i : 
rtists, Writers and Related Workers 3,073 2,827 246 1,004 320 - 184 
9.Draughtsmen and Scj 14 
_ Engineering Teshnicei same oh 1,038 1,005 33 751 737 ; 
10. Astrologers, Palmi 
Wacken, ) paimists “and, Related 3,307. 3,141 166-132 127 5 
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What Statistics Say 
Some Occupations other than Cultivation 


TOTAL WORKERS 


le aa ta aaa ee LL =) 
| 
Division Total : Urban 
a | 3 — a — 
fl. | lol | al 
Persons Male Female Persons Male Female 
(1) (2) (3) (4) G) (6) (7) 


(11) Administrative, Executive 28,961 28,067 894 11,580 11,217 363 
& Managerial Workers. : : : 


(12) Administrators & Executive 20,420 19,888 532 4,746 4,507 239 
officials, Government. : i 
(a) Executive officials, 11,111 11,101 10 3,481 3,471 10 
State Government. 
- .(b) Executive |L 0 c al 1,161 ‘1,090 I 9k 91 
Bodies. , 
(c) Executive Quasi —-.295 2630 iMesn32y oe SO 83 Fans 
Government. 
(@) Village Officials A,A28" 13,950) 3 A GIB Ts ps2OT os, WLS 12265 
(13) Clerical & Related 62,725 60,308 2,417 38,966 36,906 2,060 
Workers, ; i ; : 
(14) Book-keeper & Cashiers .. 4,518) 9) 4,482 TORII coh Teled nat a 
(15) Stenographers & Typists .. 2,812 . 2,770 Ne ASE Len Sa aie 
(16) Unskilled Official Workers 15,503 15,345 158 11 96:038, ORNS # 


147.284 112,123 35,161 46,908 42,193. 4,915 


(17) Sales Workers < 
83,467 28,135 26,752 23,659 3,083 


(18) Working Pro pr ietors— 111,604 
~ Wholesale and . Ratail 


Trade. 712: E 

(19) Money-Lenders and Pawn 1,823 1,750 & u wil <M : 
Brokers. ee OM 

(20) Farmers and Farm 54,386 54,382 4 8,094 8,090 4 
Managers. 

21) Farm cam 72,408 - 48,383, » 24025 2,797 2,066 731 


(22) Fishermen and __ related 28,275 (24,587 SiG RBy E722 aids TeV pnal 60 


Workers. 


(23) Workers in Transport and 
ommunication 


{ph evo 


42,475 41,200 1,275 24,446 23,172 124 


What Statistics Say 


(1) ~2e). G) O° ©) VOR 
24. Drivers--Road Transport .. 18,052 18,052 .. 11,810 11,810 
(a) Motor Vehicle and Motor Gee 5,382 5,382 te 3,728 3,728 
Drivers. > 
(6) Cycle Rickshaw Drivers and 7,095 7,095 =... G2L1 6211 f 


Rickshaw Pullers. 
(c) Animal-drawn Vehicle Drivers .. 3,569 3,569 a 1,532 1,532 . 5 


25. Telephone, Telegraph and Related 3,607 3,024 583 2,752 2,170 582 
Tel-Com. Operators. 3 


26, Postmen and Messengers PRGA GOW 4 G19E |. =3.2680- 2,680 


(a) Postmen peta 5(450 noldscieas, | 1/412 “SSG 2 fees 
(b) Messengers +. 2,160) +2;160 AiG 861 861 o 
4 i 


27. Spinners, Weavers, Knitters, Dyers 164,259 88,815 75,444 18,465 !5,616 2,849 
and related workers. : 


28. Tailors, Cutters and related workers 13,985 10,328 3,657 5,324 4,763 561 


29. Tobacco preparers and products 15,472 864 
makers. 8,597 6,875 3,757 2,893 


(a) Cheroot, Cigarette and Bidi 12 416 
makers. isi 12853 6,959 5,870 2,056 1,580 


30. Labourers, N. E.C. . 608,607 343,625 264,982 67,599 43,042 24,557 


31. Fire Fighters, Police me oH 
SEG ee te, LO;967 "110,967 


(a) Police Constables I ty 
Police aGs stables nvestigators 16,658 16,658 .. 6,468 6,468 


(6) Watchman, Chaukidar and 10,305 


Darwans, 10305. 3,475 3,476 a 


WHAT STATISTICS SAY 


Livelihood Pattern in Orissa 


( These are rural figures only. ) 


1951 1961 


Occupations 
5 SS SSeS) = ee oes oe ‘ 
as Principal as secondary as Primary work as. secondary 

means of means of work 


livelihood livelihood 
Famale Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Male 
1. Cultivator ., 2,365,655 473,847 186,261 17,332 3,185,128 1,167,884 598,661 191,852 
2. Agricultural 660,523 349,465 132,174 26,129 805,009 498,502 152,983 69,451 
Labourer, 
285,734 245,375 61,729 26,180 


3. Household indus- 
try. 


4.Non-household 105,3681 568,008 580,125 80,133 1,052,495 421,702 5,574 2.819 


Tndustry. 


Fan ae le cultivators in the rural kK 
H ele and 3:5 per cent of female cultivators 1 Tural areas work as 
cr RISA Ale 340 per oan of the male and 0:9 per cent of the female cultivators 


are engaged in household industry as secondary occupation. ; 
fthe male and 4°2 per cent of female agricultural 
hile.1°4 per cent and 1°1 percent of the male and 


(2) Agricultural Labour—10°3 per cent 0 
din the household industry as secondary 


labourers in rural areas work as cultivators Ww! ‘ 
€male agricultural labourers respectively are engag 


Ccupations, 


3) 


“leaping cascades and bubbling hot- 


we Udradesh, 
Pp 


rea | 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


OF 
ORISSA 


Orissa, this historic land of virgin 
forests and meandering rivers, © 
Springs, of picturesque high hills and 
Scy-craping minarets and temples, of 
Man-made caves and natural lagoons 
Was formed ints a separate province in 


1936, Prior to that the mighty Matyadesa » 


thethe Eni i lum to 
Pics, that had given asy! 

He Pandavas during their exile, the 
Ofte ud Empire of Kalinga that had 

ted stubborn resistance to the 
Snquering hordes of mighty Asoka, 
{ Kongada, _ Kesala, 
ahakantar and U kal of the post 
Wanic Age had, in course of ages, 


dwindled into several fragments during 
the British period and was tagged 
piecemeal to the former provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar,® Madhya Pradesh 
and Madras. The truncated province 
comprising 6 districts and 26 
princely States in 1936 was reorga- 
nised into a full-fledged State of 
13 districts, only after the merger 
of the princely States in 1948-49 and 


f thus a complete picture of the present 


day Orissa emerged. 


Situated between latitudes 18° -23° N 
and longitudes 81°-88° east, the 
State has an area of 60,171:79 sq. miles 
with a population of 176 mill‘ons 
according to 1961 Census. About 
40 per cent of the entire population 
are mostly inhabitants of the tribal 
areas and are generally known as 
backward classes. Most of these back- 
ward people are Adibasis, literally 
meaning the original settlers of tke 
land. Among them, the Khonds are 


the largest in number and_also more 
widespread than others. The Gonds, 
the Savaras and the Santals come 
next in number. Inhabiting mostly 
the forests and hilly areas these tribal 
people live today almost as they lived 
5,000 years ago and differ widely from 
the other people to whom life without 
electricity would seem uncivilized. 


A Land of Varieties with an incongruity 


Tue land is an opitome of almost 
all geographical and geological 
phenomena hard to find elsewhere in 
such abundance within such a small 
compass. Variety is the essence of 
its natual aspects and itis this variety 
which has made poets and bards for 
ages sing its praises in accents of 
glory and adoration. 


This variety is more marked as one 
proceeds westward from the sea- 
coast in the east. The alluvial tract 
extending from the Subarnrekha in 
the north and the Chilka in the south, 
gradually passes on to the hilly regions 
of the Eastern Ghats to the west, thus 
exhibiting a variety of landscape which 
is a source of abiding interest to people 
of almost all walks of life. Studded 
with low and high hills some of which 
rise up to 5,000 ft. at places and 
containing inhabited plateaux as high 
as 3,000 ft. or more, the land 
possesses a vast wealth in terms of 
forests and mineral resources, enor- 
mous power potentialities, rivers and 
springs, flora and fauna as well as 
man-power and yet amidst this 
hidden or apparent wealth the State 
is comparatively underdevoloped in 
the Indian Union according to the 
standards of modern age. 


A BIRD'S.EYE VIEW. + 


A Speciality 

Tue speciality of Orissa lies in the 

fact that within a short distance 

one can almost walk through varieties 
without being bored in any way. Big 
metropolitan cities may not be found 
here, but hectic life in the cities has 
ever made metropolitan people long 
for relaxation in its rural surroundings. 
The ancient monuments of Oriss@ 
standing on their grounds for centuries 
offer an exhibition of enduring 
feats in engineering skill to the artists 
and architects while its natural scenery 
and health resorts have attracte 
tourists and care-worn people seeking 
some change from the monotonous 
urban life. 


Orissa may be said to be the starting 
point from which a systematic drive 
was launched to bring about a synthe- 
sis of different cultures in India, 
and it started after the great Kaling@ 
War of Asoka, which changed the 
blood-thirsty Asoka into a monarch 0 
broad vision and universal tolerance. 
His messages of love and piety 
inscribed on the rocks of Dhauli an 
Jaugarh are considered to be the true 
basis of Indian Culture. 
Cradle of Synthesis e 

Tue fundamentals of the Indian 

culture are mutual tolerance, re0OS 
nition of and respect for one another 
ways of life and giving importance 
to good conduct, and these funda- 
mental factors of integration have bee” 
geneta- 
among 
various religious sects and differen’ 
tribes have gone on here, in a SP be 
of mutual tolerance. That is prov? 
by the fact that today we find many 
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temples (including those at Bhubane- 
swar and Puri) where Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins and even tribal people 
have been serving the same deities. 
Here, despite the presence of large 
number of tribal people, the tribal 
problem does not exist as it does in 
some other States. The spirit of 
co-existence in Orissay has  assi- 
milated all sects through the 
centuries, without any internecine 
cleavage. Orissa thus has a unique 
role in the structure of a united India 
and this may prove the basis of 
national integration in future, which 
we seek. 


History through Ages 


PrE-HISTORIC findings at a few places 
in Orissa have proved that the 
earliest settlers here were the priml- 
tive tribes while the people of the 
Dravidian origin inhabited the place 
at a later period. The Aryan impact 
took place during the age of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads. Since 
the period of the Mahavarat, Kaling 
or Utkal continued as 4 powerful 
kingdom. 


When Alexander the great invaded 
India (327 B. C.) he, heard of two 
powerful Kingdoms in the Bey 
coast, namely, Prossii and Gangaradal. 
The first place has been identi a 
with that portion of Orissa through 
which tan the river Prachi of Pur 
district. The existence 
ancient ruins in the valley © 
dead river goes to prove the fact. 


During Asoka’s period Kalinga was 
a populous and powerful country an 
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an invasion against it by Asoka led to 
a terrible war. It is in his Kalinga 
tock edicts that Asoka ennunciated 
some of the finest principles of good 
Government and declared ‘all men 
are my children’. é 


A glorious period in the history of 
Orissa was the reign of Kharavela 
(2nd century B. C.). He conquered 
many countries and his army went 
as far as Mathura in the north and 
in the far south, the Pandya King- 
dom. In the 13th year of his reign 
Kharavela retired to the Kumari Hills 
at Khandagiri near Bhubaneswar and 
remained there with Jain Saints. The 
ruins of Jaina architecture of that 
King are still to be seen in the hills 
of Udayagiri and Khandagiri near 
Bhubaneswar. 


It was during the 8th century A. D. 
that Orissa’s oversea activities reached 
its zenith in the establishment of the 
Sailendra Empire in Malayasia. The 
ancient Kalinga people who were 
famous for their maritime activities, 
had established a number of sea- 
coasts such as Tamralipta, Dantapura, 
Kalinganagar, Charitra and Palava 
in the eastern sea-coast. Their 
commercial relations and settlement 
of colonists continued for many years 
in Bali, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and 
Malaya. The Chinese were then 
calling Java as Holing (the Chinese 
term for Kalinga). The Malayasia 
came under the rule of the Sailendra 
conquerers by the end of the 8th cen- 
tury.. During their rule the whole 
of Malayasia was called Kalinga by 
foreigners. 


' 
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Then came the Bhauma Karas, the 
Kesharis, the Gangas to rule over 
Orissa in succession to be followed by 
the Surya Dynasty. These Dynasties 
ruled over Orissa till the last scion of 
the -Gajapatis (Surya Dynasty), 
Mukndi Dev, was assasinated by 
some of his own countrymen in 1558. 


Orissa was the last Hindu Kingdom 
to fall to the Muslims—first the 
Afghans, then the Mughals. But when 
in ord2r to suppress Afghan resistance 
Akbar had to send Raja Mansingh to 
Orissa, it was then under the sanction. 
of Raja Mansingh that the local Raja 
of Khurdha, Rama Chandra Deb 
succeeded to the titles of the last Hindu 
King of Orissa and established his 
claim over the management of the Puri 
temple. Thus the Gajavati Dynasty 
became the rulers of Orissa confined 
to Puri and performed through gene- 
rations the religious duties at the 
temple. 


The Mughals ruled Orissa for over 
acentury. With the death of 
Aurangzeb when the Mughal empire 
was subjected to rapid decay, Orissa 
came’ under the rule of the Nawabs 
of pe But from 174] 

aharatta armies of Raghuji 
Bhonsla under the Maha 
Commander Bhaskar Pandit carried 
on battle against Alivardi Khan the 
Nawab of Bihar and Orissa. The 
struggle continued for 10 years after 
which Alivardi Khan ceded Orissa 
to the Maharattas. After more 
than half a century of Maharatta 
rule, the British conqu 


1803. red Orissaikin 


the: 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW.. 
From the beginning of European 
trade with India, Orissa had been a 
place of attraction for these traders. _ 
At first the Portuguese established a ° 
trade centre at Pipli in Balasore. The 
English then set up their trade settle- 
ment at Haripur and Balasore in 1733. 
Subsequently came the Dutch, the 
Danes and the French mainly to 
Balasore. In 1757 the British became 
virtual rulers of Bengal after the battle 
of Plassey and in 1765 Shah Alam, 
the nominal Mughal emperor of Delhi 
granted to the East India Co. the 
Dewani of Bengal, Bihar.and Orissa. 
But the actual handover of Orissa to 
the English took place during the rule 
of Lord Wellesley when the Anglo- 
Maharatta war resulted in_ the 
British conquest of Orissa in 1803. 


During the British rule Orissa had 
many social reformers and pioneers 
of national ideas. Early in the 20th 
century along with the development 
of national movement there was 4 
movement in Orissa to have a separate 
province on linguistic basis. As, 4 
result of this Orissa was made’ into 
a separate province in 1936. After 
1935, there was gradual organise 
political unrest among the people ° 
princely States of Orissa _ which 
resulted in amalgamation of thosé 
States with the political province, ° 
Orissa in 1948 only. Since then it is 0? 
the march towards a better economy 
and prosperity. 

Archaeological Wonders a 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL and__ historic4 

monuments abound in this Jan 
of unsvoilt grandeur. The caves a2 
rock-edicts of the Udayagiri, 4° 
Khandagiri caves carry the wonde“1n& 
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tourist into a dim past when 
monarchs used to forsake world in 
their old age and find solace in 
“living amidst sages and hermits in 
Caves and hermitages. 


In Bhubaneswar itself there are 
splendid temples whose scalloped 
exterior is a rich sculptural tapestry and 
Many of the figures give the impression 
as if life has been turned into stone 
there. 


Splendours of Orissa’s ancient 
architectural and sculptural glories 
can be seen in numerous parts of the 
State at Lalitagiri, Ajodhya, Baripada, 
Khiching, Sambalpur,  Patnagarh, 
Ranipur, Sharial, Sarankul and many 
Other places. But it is the magnificent 
temple of the Sun God at Konarka, 
that is duly spell-binding. Designed 
in the form of a huge chariot drawn on 
24 exquisitely carved stone-wheels 
by a team of seven spiretid and capari- 
soned horses, this 13th Century wonder 
symbolises the majestic stride of the 
Sun-god in the high heavens. The 

- Overwhelming exuberance of sculp- 


tures—boldly designed and _ skilfully. 


 executed—vibrates with a rhythm 
and grandeur unique in _ the 
world. Of outstanding merit are the 
Superbly executed women  musi- 
Cians and dancing damsels as well as 
the majestic elephants and horses. 
uri, the foremost sacred place among 
the four dhams of Hinduism has an 
istoric temple, which is visited 
by millions of pilgrims every year. 
S a matter of fact, about half of the 
Population of Puri are professionally 
4ssociated in some way or other, with 
S temple and its deity. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW,, 


Scenically, Orissa possesses abun- 
dant charm. Its long coast-line with 
Superb beaches at Puri, Chandipur 
and Gopalpur, its Chilka lake that it 


justly considered an answer to any 
naturalist’s prayer and a veritable 
paradise for fishermen and 


anglers, its dense forests abounding 
in wild game and charming birds, its 
tugged mountains, green fields and 
sparkling streamlets are so many 
attractions for the tourists, 


Administration 


THE State is presided over by a 
Governor appointed by _ the 
President of India. it has a Legistlative 
Assembly consisting of 140 members 
including seats specially reserved for 
the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled 
Castes. For administrative conve- 
nience the State is divided into 
3 revenue divisions each under a 
Divisional Commissioner and 13 
districts. The headquarters of the 
divisions are at Cuttack, Chatrapur 
and Sambalpur. There is a one- 
member board of Revenue to function 
as the highest court of revenue juris- 
diction. Each district is divided into 
a number of blocks which are again 
subdivided into Village Panchayats 
with its judicial body called ‘the 
Adalati Panchayats. The overall 
administration of the State is run by 
a Council of Ministers responsible to 
the Legislative and the entire admini- 
stration from the Grama Panchayat 
level upwards is carried on by represen- 
tative bodies elected from among the 
people through adult franchise. 


The City of Cuttack and other towns 
are run by Local Self-Government 
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units called Municipalities, and lesser 
urban areas have Notified Area Coun- 
cils. 


Poverty amidst plenty 


IT seems an anachronism that Orissa 
in the past was called “a land of 
Chronic flood and famine’ despite 
her rich mineral deposits, glorious 
cultural heritage and maritime enter- 
prise, fine architectural désigns and 
monuments, brave kings and royal 
scions having a far-flung Orissan 
empire touching the fringes of the 
Ganges and Godavari—and is under- 
developed in many respects in com- 
parison to many provinces of our 
great Indian Republic. 


Orissa has one-third of the reserves 
of the high grade iron-ore and there 
is possibility of another 40 per cent of 
the said ore being explored in Orissa. It 
is ascertained that Orissa has reserves 
of about ten million tons of manganese 
ore. The proved reserve of limestone is 
50-60 million tons. There are huge 


deposits of coal, and deposits of 
chromite, dolomite, china-clay, 
firelay, bauxite and other mine- 


rals lying scattered here and there in 
Orissa. And yet, Orissa is poor. 
The reason for this apparent poverty 
is that the people of Orissa lost much 
of their drive and initiative under the 
foreign domination like other States 
and. of India specially because Orissa 
could not be carved out a separate 
province until 1936. 


To prosperity through industrialisation 


Bur after Independence a wind of 
_ change has begun to blow all over 
Orissa and one can see her humming 
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with activity to stage a melodrama of 
progress, industrialisation and big 
schemes in the form of Tikerapara, 
Balimela, Paradeep, Talcher Thermal 
plant, MIG factory and many more 
big concerns. The people of the State 
feel as if a goldern vista is unveiling 
before them slowly but steadily 1 
augment their economic prosperity 
and material happiness. Steps are 
being taken to tap non-tax revenue 
corporations have been organised ; 
exploit forest and mineral wealth, th 
promote fisheries, to deal Wl : 
plantations and last but not the lee 
to increase agricultural output 
These corporations when functions 
properly will greatly add _ to t 
exchequer of the State. 


Alongwith the big industries, ne 
small-scale industries are being Stas 
by the Panchayat Samitis and Cee 
Panchayats under the prize-wine 
scheme. This will stem the tide fea 
influx of population from the f stly 
areas to urban areas. This Ve for 
appreciated scheme envisages un of 
the purpose of getting the aN ya 
one crore of rupees every eae the 
Samiti should work hard to reac? 
requisite standard to win the ks 
Co-ordinating, as it does, the wor titu- 
the financing and co-operative 105 - 
tions for the ultimate industrialist cal 
and consequent prosperity of ME" )s a 
areas, this scheme will stand stute- 
green light of development in fu 


Techno-Economic Survey 


-e00~ 

It is revelaed from the ee “the 
nomic survey conducte Applied 

National Council of “iin of 
Economic Research that @ 4 

ER, 196 . 
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Rs. 140 crores per annum is a_pre- 
Tequisite amount to bring about 
development in varicus fields. To be 
on par with the all-India level, 
in 1971 our income is to grow at the 
» tate of 14 per cent per annum. It 
' Is rather indicative of the great load 


the people for the State have to. 


shoulder up. 
> But as the people of Orissa can ill 
afford to bear the brunt of heavy taxa- 
tion required for it, efforts are being 
Made to find out non-tax revenues: 
The State-owned Corporations such 
as the Industrial Development Corpo- 
Tation, the Finance Corporation, the 
Construction. Corporation, the Forest 
Orporation, the Mining Corporation, 
the Fishery Corporation, etc., will not 
Only boost up this non-tax revenue but 
) 4lso assist private enterprise whenever 
Necessary. 


Shoulder to the wheel, 
Mme to lose or wait. 
TiREsoMeLy dirided as ‘backward’ 
the people have now been conscious 
Of the fact that, having the means in 
and and having a will to utilise these 
they should no longer be in the rear in 
€ economic race for prosperity. 
In order to bear down upon the 
- Stigma of backwardness by corporate 
cuorts, a number of State-owned 
Corporations are now functioning in 
‘ssa. A glimpse into the working 
sh Some of these corporations will 
tho, that in their bid for progress 
) hey h 


5 ave achieved a lot. 


there is no 


MLUE INDUSTRIAL _DEVELOP- 
ime NT CORPORATION is a _ very 
™Portant Corporation of Orissa. 
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The promotion of large-scale industries 
is its responsibility. The authorised 
capital of this Corporation is Rs. 0°50 
crores and this has been divided into 
5 million shares and each share values 
Rs.100. . 

The Corporation has purchased the 
Kalinga Iron Works with a low shaft 
furnace at Barbil (in Keohjhar district), 
with a rated capacity of 30,000 tons 
of high foundry grade pig iron. It 
has obtained licence from the Govern- 
ment of India to set up (a) two more 
low shaft furnaces, (0) a cast-iron spun 
pipe plant, (c) a gray iron foundry; 
(d) a power plant and (e) an Oxygen 
Plant. 

The Hirakud Industrial Works is 
being worked out by this Corporation. 
This is a structual and fabrication 
workshop to produce high voltage 
transmission towers, crystal sugar plant 
machinery, tile presses and moulds, 
penstock gates, sluice valves, electrical 
overhead cranes, rice hullers and other 
equipments, etc. 

The Corporation is trying to develop 
the railway siding that links Sambalpur 
Station with Hirakud and has a plan - 
of setting up a series of Industries 
feeding upon the available minerals 
in the State including a Plan to produce 
industrial grade slat. The Talcher 
Thermal Station is also an enterprise 
of this Corporation. 

THE ORISSA MINING CORPO- 
RATION has an authorised Capital 
of Rs. 10 crores. It has a paid share. 
capital of 75 lakhs and the loan capital 
amounts to Rs. | crore. It is working 
out the iron-ore mines in Keonjhar 
and Mayurbhanj and _ managanese 

(See page—10) , 
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A Plan for 


A Master Plan for the integrated 

development of the River Basins of 
Orissa envisages Tikerpara, a small 
place in the interior of Orissa, as the 
focal point of development from which 
will originate vast new opportunities 
for not only Orissa but also the 
adjoining States of the Eastern Region 
as well, in the years to come. 


“Orissa has untold wealth of natural 
resources, land, forests, water, minerals, 
a long sea coast and a population of 
17°57 millions. With such vast 
wealth there should be no reason why 
a State will be counted as the poorest 
and most backward Stzte in India—but 
as a matier of fact, it is so. What 
with the twin spectres of flood and 
draught, uncertain rainfall, continued 
subjugation of the people to foreign 
powers in the past and what with the 
concentration of about 67 per cent 
of the backward classes population 
in the rich mineral belts of its interior 
the State has not developed at par 
with the other States of India. 


So any plan for the overall develop: 
ment of this extremely poor but poten- 
tially the 1ichest State in India must 
give the first consideration to the solu- 
tion of the problems of flood and 
draught. Such a Plan should also 
provide for conservation of flood 
waters during the Monsoons through 
storage and their utilisation through 
regulated release during dry parts of 
the year for purposes of irrigation, 
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INTEGRATED DEVELOPMENT 
RIVER BASINS 


power generation, navigation, _ fish 

culture, tourism and other facilities. 
In order to tackle these problems, 

efforts are being made to develop 

its river kasins. 

The first Effort was made in 1945 with 

this end in view. 


In May 1945, Dr. A. N. Khosla now 


Governor of Orissa and the then 
Chairman, Central Waterways, Itt 
gation and Navigation Commission 
(at present Central Water and Powet 
Commission) conceived the Plan for 
the unified development of the Mabe 
nadi Basin as a part of the overal 
integrated development of all. nV 
basins of Orissa. This Plan envisage 
the construction of storage dams 4 
Hirakud, Tikarpara and Naraj. 

Out of these three dams, Hirakud 
Dam with its Power Plant was begU? 
in 1949-50 and completed and commis” 
sioned in 1956 and 1957 respectively: 
The project for construction of a 
Naraj Dam was later substituted i 
that of a diversion weir at Mun 
which is now in progress. 


The 1963 Plan—A multi-State one ‘ 
e 


THE third one, and probably the oe : 

important one is the project i is 

construction of Tikerpara Dam. 
the plan for the total developme? 
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Orissa for agriculture, power, transport, 
industry and social services through 
the integrated development of its 
iver Basins. The development 
Scheme for power includes hydro-power 
from stream-flows as well as thermal 
Power from Talcher coals or from 
Middlings at the coal-washeries in 
Bihar-Bengal coal-fields. 


This is also a Multi-State Plan from 
various view points. In respect of 
Power it is a Plan for the States of 
Orissa, Bihar, West Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh and possibly Maharastra also. 
Tn respect of irrigation it is a Plan for 
Orissa, West Bengal and Andhra 
Pradesh, as irrigation can be extended 
from the water stored at Tikerpara to 

million acres in Orissa, one million 
acres in Midnapur extending from 
the Orissa Border to Rupuarayan 
river and Haldia port in West Bengal, 
and one million acres in Andhra Pra- 
desh extending from Orissa Border 
to Visakhapatanam Port. Regarding 
Navigation, the main irrigation canals 
will be navigable. These alongwith the 
Various reservoirs can provide about 
1,000 miles of navigable waterways 
in Orissa, 80 miles in West Bengal and 
150 miles in Andhra Pradesh. The 
Paradeep Port, now under construc- 
tion, the proposed Santrapur Port 
On the Chilka lake, the proposed 
Haldia Port would be linked up by 
this vast net-work of irrigation-cum- 
Navigation canals. 


Financial aspects 


Rel be entire Master Plan will cost 
8. 1,621 crores and will be completed 
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in the eighth paln out of which 
Rs. 206 crores will be spent on comple- 
ted or continuing projects including 
installation of 250 MW of Thermal 
Power at Talcher. Rs.825 cores will 
be needed for completing the new 
River-valley Projects to provide 
complete flood control of the Maha- 
nadi, Brahmani and Baitarani rivers; 
irrigation, hydro-power and navigation 
facilities. Rs. 590 cores will be the 
cost of generating an additional 8,500 
MW of Thermal Power with coal from 
Talcher and with middlings from 
Bengal-Bihar coal washeries. Rs. 469 
crores (out of Rs. 825 crores mentioned 
above) will be needed to complete the 
core-project of the Plan—the Tiker- 
para-Gania complex. 


This will give a net return of nearly 
Rs. 40 crores a year that will transform 
the economy of Orissa into a self-gene- 
rating one enabling the balance of the 
Master Plan to be largely executed with 
the resources generated from the 
Tikerpara-Gania Project. 


TALK OF THE DEVIL 
and 
HE IS SURE TO COME 


GOSSIP 


Is such a Devil—so Beware of it 


————<——————— eee 
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Continuing from page 7 


mines in Keonjhar. It is now 
prospecting and providing operations 
in areas believed to contain 
different types of minerals. The 
Corporation has a plan to raise 2-3 
million tons of explorable grade iron 
from the Daitari Iron-Ore Deposits for 
exploration during 1965. This mine 
can be worked out for 20 years. The 
Gandha Maran and - Khandadhar 
deposits in Keonjhar and Sundargarh 
district will be exploited by this 
Corporation. The Corporation is 
to supply six lakh tons of limestone 
every year to the Cement Plant going 
to be set up by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. 


Reviving 


ORISSA’S 


| “Willed by the people, I commend | 
you to this yet another National 
Adventure’ 


J. NEHRU 


SS 
Historical Review 


THE need for a 5 
the east coast of Indi: 
and VIZAG to le 
of these ports was 
Ports Technical 


uitable port along 
a between Calcutta 
ssen the pressure 
pointed out by the 
Committee in ‘their 
far back as 
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THE CONSTRUCTION CORPO- 
RATION has been formed in May 1962 
and has undertaken the operation of 
Granite stone quarry at Haridaspur 
in Cuttack district. It has under- 
taken construction of 4 high level 
bridges on the Expressway. It has 
climinated to a_ great extent the 
monopolistic combination of private 
enterprise. 


Other corporations like the Finance 
Corporation, Forest Corporation, 
Fishery Corportion, etc., are having 
their share in revitalising the present 
day Orissa out of the slough of 4 
blighted past. 


Past Maritime Glory 


at PARADEEP 


to establish a modern Port in additio” 
to the already existing smaller Po! 
at Chandbali and Gopalput. 
ding to a proposal sponsored b} n 
Central Water and Power Commiss!¢ 
for sending a Team of Experts 
select a feavourable site for 4 Pure 
a Team of Experts known 8 (77 
French Mission visited Orissa i0 !”7.. 
After making thorough survey: ion 
Mission recommended the loc oe) 
of the proposed port at Parade he 
a small village near the mouth ° 
Mahanadi. After the submissioX ate 
the French Mission report, the 
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PARADEEP 
hh 


Government arranged for the carrying 
out of model studies in the Poona 
Research Station who subsequently 
Carried out a series of tests and 
Submitted their report inthe year 1958. 
Meanwhile the Japanese who had 
evinced keen interest in the import of 
Iron-ore from Daitari-Tomka Deposits 
Sent a team of Experts at the instance 
of the Government of Orissa in 1958. 
After conducting due Surveys in- 
Cluding model studies in the Univer- 
Sity of Tokyo, this team submitted 
4 Comprehensive report in favour of 
the establishment of a port at Paradeep 
for exporting [ron-ore from Tomka- 
Daitari Ore deposits. Besides clearly 
Indicating that an all-weather port can 

© set up at Paradeep, the Japanese 
team found that, pending provision 
of all-weather facilities, _ off-shore 
loading can be immediately taken 
In hand and a sizeable amount of 
Taffic in iron-ore built up. 

Conceived as a minor port 


TH question of early setting up 
eae all-weather port was comprehen- 
poy Teviewed by the Intermediate 
ort Development Committee set 


Up by the Government of India and 
Pending their decision on this, steps 
cre taken in the year 1958 to organise 


off-shore 


loading. | Accordingly in 


@ entire investment 
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“The Paradeep Port shall soon become th d 

Priming the aE f economic developmer of this long neglected State. 
will be repaid in tel 
eration of the port and will yield increasing 


; We are contemplating to bring in a 6 
9 load it and send it back to the high seas) 


January 1958’ i.e., during the Second 
year of the Second Five-Year Plan, 
Paradeep was declared as a Minor 
Port in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of India and a Scheme for export 
of 50,000 tons of iron-ore on experi- 
mental basis was put into operation 
in September 1958. The experiment 
showed that pending the construc- 
tion of harbour, it would be possible 
to export iron-ore by loading into 
ships standing at anchorage in the 
open sea, during the fair weather 
season from November to April only. 
Thus, from the shipping seasons of 
1958 till the end of December 1962, 
104,000 tons of iron-ore could be 
exported through Paradeep Port 
to Japan. 


Investigation work and Model test 
continued to be in progress during 
the Second plan period. Besides, 
two numbers of L. C. T. Crafts, one 
tug, three dumb barges, one survey 
launch, two lighters were acquired. 
An Inspection Bungalow at port sites 
one tube-well and a number of surface 
wells, three temporary sheds for staff 
labourers, one temporary dry dock 
and a small workshop were also cons- 
tructed during this Plan period. The 
expenditure incurred during this period 
came to Rs. 30°61 lakhs. 


e greatest single factor for 


it g 
in ten years from the date of 


urpluses thereafter. 


0,000 tonner ship and to be able 
pithin 24 hours.” 
BIJU PATTANAIK 
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The off-shore loading having proved 
a great success and due to its natural 
advantages for exporting iron-ore 
the Intermediate Ports Development 
Committee of the Government of India 
in its report in 1960 recommended to 
develop Paradeep into an Intermediate 
Port by stages during the Third Plan 
period for tackling a traffic of 5 lakh 
tons of iron-ore annually. However, 
this Committee observed that if the 
traffic beyond 5 lakh tons could be 
developed earlier the question of esta- 
blishment of an all-weather port at 
Paradeep could also be taken up during 
the Third Plan period itself. Origi- 
nally in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Intermediate Port 
Development Committee in the Third 
Plan a provision was made on deve- 
loping Paradeep into an Intermediate 
Port to be able to handle traffic of 
5 lakh tons of Iron-ore by the end of 
the Third Plan period. 


Integrated Scheme 


In 1961, an integrated scheme to 
develop Paradeep into an all-wea- 
ther port was taken up for implementa- 
tion. Consequently construction of an 
Expressway to connect Daitari to Para- 
deep was also taken up. Reviewing 
the progress made till today it is 
quite possible that the integrated 


ee will be completed by October 


A Master Plan for the 
of Paradeep Port has since been pre- 
pared by M/S Rendel, Palmer and 
Trritton of London. Under this Plan 
the harbour would be approached by 
a dredged channel which would be 
protected by 2 rubble breakwaters 
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giving an entrace-width of not more 
than 500 metres. Inside the break- 
water an entrance channel of half a 
mile long will lead to a turning circle. 
From the turning circle three 
arms will form the wet dock 
with iron-ore-handling berths. There 
will be provision for a Naval 
dock and Oil berth in future. This 
Master Plan for Paradeep will be 
developed in two stages: 


.Owing to the urgent need to open 
the Port to Traffic as soon as possible 
and in view of the needs for the port 
to help earning foreign exchange 
through export of iron-ore the con- 
struction of the first stage has been 
made in such a manner that the Port 
will be in a position to handle a 
traffic of 2 million tons annually _ 
in iron-ore from October 1965 even 


when the construction is still going 
on. 


The main construction and the 
allied works that await completion by 
October 1965 are cited below— 


(a) Dredging of a (1) Lagoon with 
a turning circle, (2) Entrance channel, 
(3) An approach channel. 

.(6) Construction of breakwatet 
having a length of 1,157 metres. 

(c) Construction of an .iron-ore 
berth and of a cargo berth. 


The views of National Council of 
Applied Economic Research whie 

visited Paradeep at the instance 
State Government are that “The nae 
of Paradeep is suitable for a deep wane 
port as it is within easy reach of A 
Industrial region developing betWe 
Sambalpur, Rourkela and Cuttack 4 
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as it is also midway between Vishaka- 
patnam and Calcutta Port’’. 


Paradeep port should be used for 
Major exports or iron-ore from the 
Country on account of following 
favourable points :— 


(1) The proximity and adequacy 
Of the iron-ore reserves of both low 
and high grade, (2) The cost of delivery 
Of ore to the port is the lowest 
for any port handling iron-ore in 
Thdia, (3) The draft conditions which 
will permit the use of 60,000 tonners 
and the modern facilities for handling 
Of iron-ore, (4) The suitability of 

aradeep Port for export to Japan. 


On concrete terms the Council has 
estimated that the traffic to be handled 
at Paradeep will be of the order of 
3°12 million tons by 1965-66 and 7:293 
tons in 1970-71. It has clearly stated 
that if stocking of coal at Paradeep 
and export of raw sugar from Orissa 
1S undertaken and plants set up for 
Manufacture of Phosphatic fertilisers 
Sarly in the Fourth Plan, the traffic 
potential will touch 3:95 million tons 
I 1965-66 and 8:76 million tons 
™m 1970-71, 


Pp rogress 


_A number of powered crafts have 
., been ordered for and got built. It 
Will now be possible to move much 
latger quantities of iron-ore through 
the canals than has been the case so far, 
With the help of these powered crafts. 
eginning with mechanised trans- 
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port has been made and results have 
been found to be encouraging with the 
delivery of 10 tugs and 30 steel barges 
ordered with a Calcutta firm. 
Simultaneously with the construction 
of barges and tugs for use in the canal, 
steps were taken to get three self- 
propelled barges. 


Main Port 


THE main work in building the Port 
at Paradeep Comprises a Lagoon 
inshore dredged for the required draft 
to receive and turn a.60,000 tonner ore- 
carrier, an Entrance and Approach 
channel of required width and depth 
connecting the Lagoon to the open 
Sea. 


All the ancillary works in the forma- 
tion of the lagoon have been 
completed. Dredging of the lagoon to 
depths varying from 10:7 metres to 
13°1 metres has been continuing except 
for short interruptions now and then 
for servicing the dredgers. 75 per cent 
of the dredging involved in the lagoon 
have been completed. Total volume 
dredged to end of September 1964 
is 2,500,000 Cubic metres against the: 
estimated 6,521,000 Cubic metres for 
completion of the work. 


\ 

The dredged materials, if sandy, 
were used to reclaim low areas in the 
Port, while clayly materials were 
pumped to nourish the Coast which 
has been starved of fertility due 
to construction of continuous type 
of rubble-mound western breakwater, 
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Tron-ore’ Berth 


Tue iron-ore Berth will consist of 
4 reinforced concrete jetty head 
155 metres long and 13°75 metres 
wide supported on 60 c.m.. diameter 
steel tubular pipes. 


The main foundation work comprises 
driving of c.m. tubular piers each 
driven to 21 m. level. The pile- 
driving equipment has been received 
at site and is being assembled. 


The earthen slopes of the lagoon 
in the iron-ore berth area have been 
fully stone pitched and protected. The 
work of the spending beach is being 
started. 


Western Breakwater 


Tue breakwater which was built 
to a length of 2,360’ by the 30th 
June 1964 suffered some damage 
during the cyclonic weather between 
the 6th and the 10th of August. 
On the 30th September 1964, however, 
the length of Western breakwater stood 
at 2,480,. 


The length of the Eastern break- 
water stood at 270’from root on the 
30th September 1964. The construc- 
tion of this breakwater for a length 
of LO Deceit to protect the 
approach channel, the dredgi 
which is under way. See 


Miscellaneous 


In order to cope up with i 
! the in- 
creased traffic that is developing 
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in.the wake of the construction of the 
Paradeep Port the roads leading to 
and from Paradeep, such as Cuttack- 
Kujang Road, Kujang-Singtalli Road, 
Singtalli-Atharbanki Road and the Ex- 


-pressway etc., are being improved. 


The 5-mile long Paradeep Canal has 
been completed and opened to boats 
carrying armouring stones of 3 to 
10 tons in weight. Electric installation 
to the Port area is being carried 0? 
rapidly by the Paradeep Sub-Station 
of the State Electricity Boare. 
Temporary water-supply to the area 
has been assured by the digging © 
about 350 shallow tube wells while 
works for permanent water-supply, !8 
going on briskly. The construction 
of the bottom roof of the dry dock 
has been completed. 


Expressway 


Waite the implementation of Para- 
deep as an Intermediate Port was 
being pursued in the year 1962, the 
State Government drew up a bo 
and imaginative integrated scheme for 
the development of Paradeep into an 
all-weather port comprising extractlo? 
of iron-ore ftom Daitari-Sukinda 0%? 
deposits, construction of an Express 
Highway from Daitari to Paradee? 
and setting up an all-weather port te 
handle a traffic of 2 million tons 
by 1964-65. A leading firm of oral 
sulting Engineers, namely, M/S Rend 
Palmer and Tritton was 
to prepare a Master Plan and Pt es 
Report for developing port ! 


(See Page 
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Background of 


Mineral Development 
IN ORISSA 


Orissa is justifiably proud of its vast 

mineral resources. Orissahas steadily 
Maintained the lead in the production 
of iron and manganese ore, chrome, 
limestone, dolomite and graphite with 
well over 200 developed prospects now. 
In the recent years, concerted efforts 
have been made to boost the mineral 
exploitation programme. Establish- 
ment of a chain of mineral-based 
industries has been envisaged and a 
massive mineral export programme 
has also been launched. No less atten- 
tion is being paid to expeditious and 
intensive mineral explorations 1n the 
State which has been, all the while, 
Paying rich dividends. 


There had been a long lapse since 
these potentialities were chanced upon, 
and it would be a long way still, for 
mineral development targets to be 
fully realised ; yet it is as true as 
anything that the industrial prosperity 
and the uplift of an erstwhile backward 

tate as Orissa would depend much 
Upon its mineral values and proper 
€xploitation of the same. 


The geological environs of this State 
ate favourable for the occurrences 0 
4 vast array of mineral deposits, 
‘lthough a systematic knowledge © 
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the same is wanting yet. Ancient 
knowledge of mining and metallurgy 
in Orissa, is evident from the indi- 
genously manufactured and perfectly 
finished iron beams and bars at the 
Sun temple of Konarak, which dates 
back to the 13th Century A. D. and 
which have stood the test of time. 
There are still ‘ Lohars’ (blacksmith) 
who are engaged even today in such 
indigenous smelting of iron, in interiors 
of Koraput and elsewhere. 


Much of the early geological know- 
ledge, however, is attributed to the 
officers of the Geological Survey of 
India and a number of ardent company 
prospectors. The year 1827, saw the 
discovery of coal in Talcher and the 
jron-ore deposits of Mayurbhanj were 
discovered by late Shri P. N. Bose, 
before the close of the last century. 
It was followed by a sensational dis- 
covery of the large Iron Manganese 
belt in Bonai-Keonjhar area between 
1922 and 1925. Around the same timc, 
a limestone and dolomite belt. was 
brought to light in Birmitrapur-Bisra 
area. Mineral reconnaissances con- 
ducted in parts of the State during the 
early part of this century, had brought 
out many promising mineral deposits. 
[Information accummulating, over all 
these years from geological mapping 
and mineral investigations undertaken 
by G. S. I. greatly helped in reckoning 
a prospective feature for the mineral 
industry of the State. Realising this, 
the State Government created a 
separate Directorate of Mines in 
1955, to supplement and intensify 
the mineral exploration and assessment 
and to help maintaining the increasing 
trend of mineral production in the 
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‘assessment, to 


State. A State owned Corporation was 
also created to undertake mining in 
extensive scale. 


The Directorate set up a number of 
Mining Circles for mineral revenue 
check leakage of 
mineral revenue, expeditious grant of 
mineral concessions and mines_ ins- 
pection. These measures have resulted 
in phenomenal rise of mineral revenue 
from a mere Rs. 20:92 lakhs in 1956-57 
to Rs. 117-8 lakhs in 1963-64. 


The prospecting parties of the Direc- 
torate are engaged in exploratory 
surveys of mineral bearing areas. 
Notable achievements include finding 
and proving of famous Daitari Iron-ore 
deposits in Cuttack, limestone deposits 
at Sunki in Koraput and at Dungri in 
Sambalpur, which have since been 
linked up with Major Industrial 
and Port Development Projects. The 
survey of bauxite deposits in Koraput, 
Kalahandi and Bolangir, the limestone 
deposits near Malkangiri in Koraput 
and in continuation of Biramitrapur 
belt (Sundargarh), the coal deposits 
around Talcher and Sundargarh and 
the Vanadiferous magnetite deposits in 
Mayurbhanj and many other mineral 
deposits are in progress. Recently 
expansion of the drilling and Prospect- 
ing wings of the Directorate have heon 
taken up with added strength of techn; 
cally qualified personnel an ft 


ments with a view to ¢ equip- 


Over the maj 


wre as é neficatio 
utilisation. The Orissa Mining uu 
ration Ltd., which a anus ene: 
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fledged Government of Orissa under- 
taking, have acquired mineral conces- 
sions over large tracts for the mining 
of iron-ore, manganese, chromite and 
limestone.’ This includes large scale 
mining of iron-ore for Daitari which is 
earmarked for export through Paradip. 
The remaining year of the Third 
Plan and the entire Fourth Plan would 
see further mineral developmental 
activities by way of increasing produc- 
tion of iron-ore, limestone and other 
minerals ; establishment of several 
mineral-based industries, e.g., Cement 
Plant at Bargarh, Ferro-Chrome Plant 
near Jajpur Road, a coal-based Indus- 
trial Complex around Talcher and con- 
sequently further increase in mineral re- 
venue.(Courtesy-Directorate of Min:s). 
(Continued from page 14) 
at Paradeep under the approved inte- 
grated scheme. The consulting ‘Engi- 
neers have since prepared a Master 
Plan and Project Report. Necessary 
discussions, regarding the construction 
of Port facilities at Paradeep as pet 
the Master Plan and the Project 
Sport, have been held with the Plan- 
hing Commission and-concerned. Mini- 
Wines of the Government of India. 
ate the approval of the Government 
ndia, the consulting Engine’ 
Mie been asked to prepare detaile® 
Cesigns for the various constructor 
aradeep Port when complete oF 
be able to take 8:76 million tons “ily 
will have a very efficient mechan 
Ore-loading plant with rated cap 
of about more than 5,000 tons Le 
hour, | It will thus occupy 4 P {he 
of pride amongst the ports 0? ate- 
East Coast and will become the Sy, 
way of the East Coast of the Cou” 
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Historical Notes on.... 


SOME HILL-TRIBES OF ORISSA 


RESEARCH on the history of Orissa 
is bringing to light the prominent 
Part played by the people of different 
ttibes living. mainly in the hilly tracts 
of Orissa in moulding the religion, 
language and culture of the Oriya- 
Speaking tract. Savaras who find 
Mention in the later Vedic literature 
“re one of the oldest tribes of this 
Tegion. Lord Jagannatha, later on 
identified with Purushottama of 
the Gita, was primarily a deity of 
the Buddhist Savaras of the Odra 
Country, who in course of centuries 
was gradually incorporated into the 
vast Hindu pantheon. Jagannatha, as 
4 form of Vishnu first finds mention 
In “Trikandasesha’ a Sanskrit lexicon 


Compiled by poet Purushottama of 


tkal in the 9th century. The descen- 
dants of the Budhist Savaras who 
Were the main sevakas or servitors 
Of Shri Jagannatha were steadily assi- 


Milated into the Hindu fold. They 
te now known as ‘Daitapati’. 


In the mantras or incantations 
Written in old Oriya language, a high 
ace is given to ‘Sadhakas’ of the 
vara class, belonging to bgth the 
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sexes. In support of this a mantra is 
quoted below :— _ 


wat Tawit WS aa 

wat age “ar? | 
TAU GAIT WZ CHa wW 

W@W AG wMS Hele avai 
TAT TACHA Hie HE swat 


In the Vajrayana cult of Buddhism, 
which had its origin in the ‘Oddiyana 
Pitha’ in Orissa and gained much 
popularity in this region in the seventh 
and eighth centuries of the Chiristian 
era, we find the names of many 
‘Siddhas’ one of whom was ‘Savaripa’ 
or ‘Savaripada’. Very little is as yet 
known about this saint ‘“Savaripada’ 
who played a prominent part in making 
Tantric faith popular among the 
masses. Savaripada and his disci- 
ples gained such proficiency in Tantra 
and the efficacy of their mantras or 
incantations was so well established, 
that Tantra was generally accepted 
as ‘Savari Vidya’ or knowledge of 
the siddhas of the Savara tribe. Many 
stories are still current about seven 
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enchantresses who possessed  un- 
common magical powers, one of 
whom was “aq waz or a Savara 
female wearing the cloth made of 
leaves. According to tradition the 
ex-State of Dhenkanal was founded 
by a powerful Savara, who can be 
identified with king Dhekata, men- 
tioned in the Dhenkanal plate of 
Jayastambha (of the 7th century A. D.) 
of the powerful Sulki family. A stone 
called ‘Dhenka Savara munda’ (the 
head of ‘Dhenka Savara’) is still wor- 
shipped by the common people. There 
were also some other Savara chiefs 
of repute, in the past ages, whose 
names are lost to ablivion. 


. 

Etymological study of the Oriya 
language clearly brings to light a 
large number of words, the origin 
of which can be traced to the language 
of the Savaras, who are mainly in- 
habiting the hilly tracts of the Puri, 
Ganjam and Koraput districts. 
Savaras or Sauras gradually adopted 
‘Oriya language and many verses com- 
posed by these tribal people in the 
mixed Oriya language deserve collec- 
tion and publication for philological 
study. 


Like the Savaras the people of the 
Ganda tribe who migrated into Orissa 
from the North-West were once very 
influential in a vast area comprising 
Gangapur, Bamra, Bonai and western 
half of Sambalpur. By the sixth 
century, they had established smal] 
estates in this region which were 
eighteen in number. - 


From the epigraphic records of 
rulers of the Sulki family an ne 
that Kulastambha called himself 
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Maharaja and ‘argartaf? = whereas 


his son Ranastambha used the titles 
of Maharajadhiraja and ‘aad are - 
alfaafa’ or the lord of the entire Gond 
country. A vast tract bounded by 
the Mahanadi in the West and the 
Brahaman in the East was known 
as Gandamandala. A branch of the 
Gandas settled in Kalahandi and the 
area inhabited by them was known 
as ‘Gandan’ whereas the vast area 
of this ex-State occupied by the 
Kandhas was called ‘Kandhan’ or 
the territory of the Kandhas. The 
Gandas of Orissa were fully Sanskri- 
tised in course of centuries and were 
assimilated into the Hindu fold. 


From the inscriptions of the Sulki 
rulers we find that they were the 
devotees of ‘Stambhesvari’? or the 
pillar goddess. Small wooden or stone 
pillars were generally worshipped as 
female deities by the tribal people. 
The Sulki rulers who extended their 
Sway over the entire Gond country 
accepted the pillar goddess as their 
tutelary deity in order to please the 
Gond people from whom they hac 


snatched the over-lordship of this 
tract. 


The early Bhanja kings who ruled 
over the Baud-Phulbani, Daspalla an 
Ghumsar area which was predomin= 
antly inhabited by the Kanda people 
were also the devotees of the Goddess 
Stambhesvari like the Sulkis ruling 
over the Gandamandala. The Kon h 
who had migrated from the One 
i course of centuries settled in th 
illy tracts of the Baud-Phulban!; 


Ganjam, Koraput, Kalahandi 2” 
Bolangir districts of Orissa. T° 
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Konds numbering about seven lakhs 
are numerically the largest tribe. A 
good proportion of the Konds have 
given up their Kui language and 
speak only Oriya, while others have 
become bilingual. The Sailodbhava 
rulers of Orissa, who once ruled over 
the region extending from the Kathjori 
in the North to the river Rushikulya 
inthe South during the sixth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era 
trace their descent from ‘Saila’ or hill. 
So it can be concluded that they 
belonged to a hill tribe, which can 
preferably be identified with the Konds. 
The forefathers of the rulers of the 
ex-State of Ranapur were Kondss 
by origin who later on became 
Khatriya. Many of the ‘Mathadars 
or headmen of the hilly tracts of 
Ganjam and Koraput and many 
Gauntias of Kalahandi belong to this 
tribe. They being a spirited and war- 
like people were organised as the 
militia under the Hindu rulers of 
independent Orissa. 


Two known great poets of Orissa, 
©. g., Joga Das and Bhim Bhoi belonged 
to this tribe. Joga Das who flourished 
In the eighteenth century wrote a 
Work called ‘Nrusimha Mahatmya 
in which he describes the antiquity 
and sanctity of Narasimhanath Kshetra 
€xisting in the Bodasambara area 0} 
the Sambalpur district, on the famous 

fandhamardan hill. In it the author 
8ives a lot of information about the 
Srigin, spread, manners and customs 
Ol the Kond people of Orissa. 


Bhima Bhoi, who flourished in the 
8st century was a prolific writer in 
neva This blind poet wrote, * large 
Umber of religious songs (Bhajana, 
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Janana, etc.), in a very simple, forceful 
and impressive style, which form the 
sacred text of the Alekha-panthis or 
followers of Alekha (one God head). 


The Bhuinyas who are found in 
large numbers in the Keonjhar and 
Mayurbhanj districts of Orissa were 
very powerful inthe past ages. The 
Bhauma rulers of Orissa who extended 
their sway over the entire coastal 
tract of Orissa extending from the 
river Ganga in the North to the 
Mahendra mountain in the South 
during the seventh and eighth centuries 
of the Christian era were the 
Hinduised Bhuinyas of this tract. 
They were great patrons of both 
Buddhism especially its Vairavana sect 
as well as Brahmanical religion. It 
was during theirlong rule of about 
two hundred years that Sanskrit litera- 
ture as wellas Art and Architecture 
greatly flourished in Orissa. Most of 
the early temples of Bhubaneswar and 
Jajpur_ were built by the Bhauma 
sovereigns. Much of the antiquity 
and greatness of Viraja_ Kshetra or 
Jajpur is due to the establishment of 
their capital at this sacred place. The 
famous stupas at Ratnagiri and .- 
Udayagiri in the Cuttack district owe 
their existence to the patronage of ‘the 
Bhaumakara kings of Orissa. 

The Santalas, who are one of the 
hill tribes of Orissa migrated from 
Bihar side to Mayurbhanj and Keon- 
‘har districts of Orissa. Many words 
of their language have found place 
in the vocabulary of the Oriya language. 
They were also a war-like people 
like the Konds and Savars of the 
South and formed small Pidhas 


(see page 25) 
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PLANNING FOR 
TOURISM IN ORISSA 


= 
( At a time when the country is tapping averues 
to augmentitsincometo give its people a_ better 
standard of living the attention of the Planners 
fis drawn to the great Potentiality of Tourist 
industry in Orissa. The world knows Bhubane- 
swar-Puri-Konark-Chilika Lake and the great 
cultural heritage Orissa owns. Some thoughts 
have been given to create modern facilities in 
these places to attract more and more Visitors. 
Government of India will have to take up a 
large scale improvement programme of these 
areas. This will not only benefit Orissa, but 
would increase tourist traffic to the eastern part 
of India thereby helping the country at large. 


Tourism has been regarded as an 

industry because it combines various 
trades and Governmental activities 
aimed at its promotion with a view 
to earning foreign exchange and ex- 
panding the export trade of ihe country. 
Tourism is a trade no doubt, but it 
is a superior kind of trade dealing 
primarily in human ideas, impressions, 
contacts and relations. As the revered 
leader Jawaharlal Nehru once said 
“We must welcome these foreign  yisi- 
tors from abroad, not only for econo- 
mic reasons for tourism brings foreign 
exchange, but even more because this 
leads to greater understanding and 
mutual —_ appreciation. There is 
nothing that the world needs toda 
: } 1y 
more than this mutual understanding.” 
Tourism and travel industr fe 
increased in « ic i deepaye 

c economic importance t 
nations around 2 
I the world and th 
industry assumed unpr : 


ficance during the last nee Signi- 
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A Foreign Exchange Earner 


BY S. M. GANI 


Orissa, as a matter of fact, enjoys 
a leading position in the country Mm 
respect of places of tourist attraction. 
In the relatively modest extent of her 
territory, Orissa is so varied in form 
and natural conditions, so profoundly 
affected by the events of her most 
ancient history and so full of diver- 
sities in land and life and so harmonious 
is her social and cultural integra- 
tion that Orissa has been aptly 
called the epitome of India. This 
is an enchanting region for tourists, 
set with centres for summer 
holiday makers, shikaris, with sea-side 
resorts, among the first in India; 
and generously endowed with grandiose 
landscape, ancient monuments an 
rare wealth of sculpture, which every 
day takes the visitor to an exoult 
world of wonder-land. The beautifu 
temples of Orissa and the supe! 
carvings on them are appreciate 
throughout the world. This 1s oe 
all. Orissa has a 250-mile seabea-,” 
of hard sand, the finest in the Wore 
The triangular excursion to Bhub@y 
swar-Konark-Puri has attained ‘ngs 
teputation which combines sightse?" 1¢ 
holidaying, swimming and meeting e 
people from all parts of India 2 9, 
gate of Jagannath Temple. THe isi 
thern and western Orissa comp! 
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Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Sundargarh, 
Sambalpur, Bolangir and Koraput 
districts have a variety and richness 
of topography with majestic hills, lovely 
valleys, quietly meandering, perennial 
Streams, as well as mighty rivers and 
Magnificent waterfalls in pleasant equi- 
table climate, the Ghat roads rising 
up to 4,500 ft. and dropping to plea- 
taux of 3,500 ft. at places. The 
Colourful tribal life in wilderness of 
hills and forests takes the visitor to 
the world he longed for in Koraput 
district. 


It is here one can see how the rural 
Ndia is passing through an industrial 
Tevolution, setting up most modern 

Industries, to reach the goal of 
Self-sufficiency. As in Japan and 
ustralia, tourists are also attracted to 
See the modern industries in India. 
eople from less _ technologically 
€veloped countries naturally have 
the curiousity to know how steel is 
made or hydro-electricity is produced. 

nd for that reason Orissa enjoys a 
Privileged position as all her industries 
are located within ideal landscape. 

€ reservoir. of Hirakud Dam has 
Now turned to be one of the most 


Cautiful spots in India where one 


tends to relax amidst the high 
and pleasant situation well above the 
Unruly streams of the Mahanadi. 


Importance of Eastern Region 


THE eastern region of India enjoys 
greater facility over northern region 
C More international flights our 
(ailcutta (Dum Dum) than New De ‘ 
t alam), “Tt is in fitness of thing 
hat all the States in the eastern 
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region should be enabled to take 
advantage of this facility so that even 
foreign passengers in transit can avail 
of the exciting holiday of the east. 


While bearing all these potentialities, 
Orissa has not been able to derive the 
maximum benefit out of tourist indus- 
try. When the State is struggling 
hard to locate resources to break 
the backbone of its proverbial 
poverty in plenty, the national planners’ 
attention should be focussed on its 
tourist potentials . Since tourism is 
regarded as an industry, a question 
may arise as to why should it be neces- 
sary for the State to develop or 
organise facilities for tourism and 
why the private sector cannot look 
after it. The Jha Committee, after 
careful examination of all aspects, 
reports: “We feel convinced in 
India to set up public sector agency 
for doing certain things which are 
either not being done at all by private 
sector or for which the resources, the 
private sector can make available on 
any account, be inadequate”. There- 
fore, itis apparant that the State 
should come forward to create tourist 
facilities as has been done in Greece, 
Hawai, etc. If State action for tourism 
is justified in India, it is more impera- 
tive for. Orissa. The activities of the 
State Sector programmes should not 
be restricted to promotional questions 
alone, but it should also cover establish- 
ment, improvement and development 
of tourist places by co-ordinated State 
action. To quote the United Nations 
observations “while tourism was 
essentially concered with the movye- 
ment of travellers, it also represented 
a market for goods and services of 
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many kinds. The diffusion of the 
benefits of tourism is a strong factor 
in its favour. 


Economics of Tourism 


THE tourist expenditure is susceptible 

to the theory of multiplier effect. It 
is estimated that 10,000 foreign tourists 
visited Orissa in 1963 and on an 
average each tourist spent Rs. 300 
during his stay in the State. It is 
permissible to conclude that the total 
tourist expenditure in the State in 
1963 created economic ‘activities 
equivalent to Rs. 30 lakhs and provided 
additional employment worth Rs. 2 
lakhs. If at least 5 per cent must have 
been collected as taxes, Government 
must have received Rs. 1:5 lakhs from 
the meagre investment so far made 
on tourism. Another important 
factor of economic gain from tourist 


industry is the export of curios for 

which sky is the limit. 

New Approach in Planning 
CONSIDERING the economic impor- 


tance of tourism, as fully explained 
in the fore-going paragraphs, a new 
and more ambitious approach in 
planning seems to be called for. The 
projects undertaken in the Second and 
Third Plans were essentially marginal 
in character and have consequently 
provided only a partial solution to the 
problems of tourist industry. If the 
public sector is to play its full part by 
undertaking commercial enterprises, it 
1S necessary to think in terms of larger 
investments in this industry. 


Bridging the Gap 


THE tourist potentials whi 
: ich have be 
discussed earlier are just like tee 
deposits which pay only when it iS 
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dug out. All these have to be judged 
from the perspective of raising _the 
revenues of the State by judicious 
tapping of income from increased 
tourist traffic. So the State, perforce, 
has to function in a big way to enable 
her to step into the most exciting 
period of economic activity in the 
forthcoming years. An investment of 
Rs.15 crores will bring tourism in 
Orissa to the ‘* take off” stage and, 
thus, the tourist industry will grow 
in its own momentum as has been the 
experience of Hawaii and Greece and 
some other countries and States within 
India. 


Basic Outlines of Development 


Orissa has four highly remunerative 
regions which is proposed to be 
developed to intake large tourist acti- 
vity. Tuned to the tourist require- 
ment these regions combine in itself 
all that a modern tourist looks for, 
fun and frolic sight seeing, adventure 
and relaxation. The eastern region 0 
Orissa consists of ancient temples © 
Khichhing, wild life sanctuary © 
Similipahad, the sea beach at Chandi- 
Pur and the Budhist shrines © 
Nilgiri at Ayodhya. The second oF 
central region, the most popular one, 
Is the Bhubaneswar-Puri-Konar 
triangle, which region has _ starte 
embracing Budhist remains of Lalit 
giri-Ratnagiri-Udaigiri and the beautl- 
ful Mahanadi mouth at Paradec? 
Port. The third region in Ore 
Comprises the area between Kiribuly 
Ton-ore mines and the multipurpoy 
Hirakud Dam including the Rourke® 
Steel Plant and host of other industr 
the last being the great Chilika 14%” 
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Gopalpur on sea, sulphur hot springs 
of Taptapani and Atri, the shikar 
Prospects at Koraput and Kalahandi 
and the colourful life of tribals in semi- 
Isolation. A long-term plan has been 
drawn up after careful consideration 
of all the aspects for boosting up 
tourism in this part of India. 


To begin with facilities for speedy 
and comfortable movement of tourists 
Within the State has to be modernised. 
Conducted sightseeing tours have to 
be offered between Bhubaneswar, 

uri and Konark. Comfortable delux 
Coaches are being introduced for 
Journeys of big groups and for longer 
Istance, to enable the tourists and 
Visistors to explore the interior of the 
tate and the flora and funa. Moter 
Service had to be introduced to 
€ncourage motorists to pass through 

Uissa. Shikar Tourism has to _ be 
further developed by offering four- 
Wheel-drive yehicles, suitable fof 
rest roads and by developing a few 
More game sanctuaries. It is time 
that better service and air-conditioned 
Tailway coaches are provided daily: 
etween Calcutta and Bhubaneswar 
and Calcutta and Puri respectively. 

Overnment of India have already 
®cided to construct a good air strip 

Konark to facilitate time-saving 
Jurney for foreign and home tourists. 


Bee Next important item i 
hore emodation. The growth of 
se! accommodation has been very 
eek as compared to the rapid increase 
nu the number of tourists. While ie 
pees of tourists has marked a a 
bed Cent increase, the number of hote 

S approved for tourists has 
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recorded very little increase. It is 
estimated that about 500 five-star 
additional hotel beds are required in 
Orissa costing about Rs. 2:00 crores, 
and the rest of varying quality at a 
cost of Rs. 3-00 crores. 


Due consideration has to te given 
to amenities and recreational facilities 
to ensure prolonged stay of the tourists 
in Orissa. For this the sea beach at 
Puri, Gopalpur, Chandipur and 
Konark is proposed to be developed 
to stand comparison to the beaches 
of French Riviera, Wailiki of Hawaij 
and Maimmit beach of Florida. The 
master plans for development of sea 
side resorts of Konark and 
Puri have to be executed speedily to 
avail of quick return.from such invest- 
ment. A comprehensive development 
programme can make the Chilika Lake 
one of the foremost holiday centres 
in Asia. This lake is best suited for 
yachting, water skii, ; underwater 
sports, fishing, bird shooting, ete. 


The Chilika lake, hemmed in bet- 
ween the mountains on the South and 


West and the sea on the North — is an 
enormous _ pear-shaped expanse of 
water, 45 miles long and 10 miles 


broad. The lake is separated from 
the Bay of Bengal by Islands formed 
by silt deposits. It is a marvel of 
nature that the lake holds brakish and 
sweet water at the same time thus 
providing the ideal conditions for 
varities of fish to breed and gorw. 


Water-skiing will be the most plea- 
sant recreational activity here to keep 
the tourist busy for a longer time. 
When facilities are introduced this will 
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be the only of its kind in India. Though 
water skiing has been introduced 
in the lakes of Kashmir, the vastness 
of water-spread will be unique here. 


Also there are countless quiet creeks, 
in the placid depth of which conditions 
are ideal for the popular new sport 
of under water fish-shooting with 
breathing tube, goggles, frog-feet and 
harpoon gun, as well as for more 
familiar form of fishing with rod and 
line. 


Further, it has much of offer to 
enchant skin divers, be he spear fisher- 
man, photographer, zoologist or just 
plain under-water rubberneek. An 
exciting under-water world of zoo- 
logy, botany, and captivating shells and 
coral gardens are lying under Chili- 
ka lake to be exploited. Skin diving 
will be an  all-the-year affair but 
December to June will be the best 
when water is clear and allows greater 
visibility. For skin diving photogra- 
phers there are possibilities galore for 
both movies and stills. The reservoir 
of Hirakud dam is also suitable for 
introducing water sports. As the 
communication facilities are improving 
in koraput, all modern amenities of a 
hill station can be offered here with 
lesser expenditure for the visitor. 
This will combine the need of health 
and pleasure with opportunity to study 
the primitive tribal life of India and 
to go out for big game 
The sulpher hot springs of Taptapani 
and Atri are to be improved to inter- 
national standard. Waterfalls which 
are mostly located in the industrial 
region of Orissa should be developed 
as beautiful picnic spots to provide for 
week-end holidaying of industrial 
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workers, holiday homes for students, 
recreation and game centres for 
shikaris. To quote Shri Raj Bahadur, 
Union Minister for Tourism, “Holiday 
travel constitutes the real core of the 
tourist industry and_trayellers who go 
out for pleasure or holiday are the ones 
who contribute a substantial share to 
the tourist revenue.” 


The popularity of evening entertain- 
ments and night life is well-know? 
in tourist industry. In Orissa, instea 
of a “naughty night life’’tourist can Be 
presented with more sophisticated night 
entertainments of music, dance, drama, 
magic shows and sonnet lumier’- 
For sonnet lumiere presented bye 
means of a skilful manipulation © 
light and sound on historical mon 
ments making alive the time aD 
History, Konark is the best suited. 
This is presented to the spectators, wy 
the most dramatic way by re-enactins 
incidents and - anecdotes — 
connected with them through actors 
voices and music recorded earlier 20 
reproduced —_ stereo-phonically we 
appropriate interplay of light 4 4 
darkness. The contribution of 14 
communication is too great 
devoloment of tourism. A 
of major roads have come up OF ne 
coming up in Orissa linking |. 
important tourist areas. But shor 
routes between important tour 
centres and good approach roads fer 
the highway to the shrines, monumer 
etc. will have to be soon built | 
linking Puri with the Chilika ae 
Konarka with paradeep by impr de 
ment and construction of shortet me . 
ways. This 1s of immediate nece”” for 
This will offer excellent faci! r 
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_ 4 tourist to see Bhubaneswar, Chilika 
uri, Konark, Paradeep, Ratnagiri 
Budhist shrines within the minimum 
time through a pleasant drive in the 
sylvan surroundings of Orissa’s country 
Side. This will not only be a con- 
venience to tourists but well open up 
thousands of prosperous villages on the 
Coast to the port and important towns. 


The potentials of Konark have to 
be exploited to the maximum which 
18 considered in our travel “Industry” 
the most profitable concern of all. 

€ most advantageous location of 

© great temple combines in itself a 
Place to be visited repeatedly and 
“Njoyed passionately for days and 
Weeks together, spending one’s most 
*xciting and relaxing holidays on the 
Widely inviting, golden beach between 
the Chandrabhaga and Kusha- 
bhadra mouths, on the singing, 
- Sacred sea Mahodadhi. A_ large 
Modern sea resort is proposed to be 


fea end offe-ing a temperate climate all 
the year round it will attract many to 
‘Pend their summer or winter here. 
arge numbers of foreign tourists will 
8 place an ideal winter resort. 

“Nee this will provide round-the-year 
taffic unlike other holiday resorts in 
= 1a and elsewhere, which attract 
Wwitnsts only in one season. In ke2ping 
th the tradition of dance and music 
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developed here. Being situated on the . 


as depicted on the walls of the Sun 
Temple a grand festival of dance, 
drama and music is being contemplated 
to be organised here every year 
in February when a big fair is held 
at Chandrabhaga on the Magha 
Saptami day. Artists from all over 
India should participate in the festival 
thereby making it an International 
event and attraction for tourists, arti- 
sts, play-wrights, literateurs and Chest- 
erton’s Idlers. Therefore a huge 
amphitheatre is proposed to be built 
here, which will be an humble tribute 
to the memory of the great Indians 
who built the magnificent majestic 
Sun Temple and open up the biggest 
‘Market’? in the “Tourist Trade’? of 
India. * 8 


( Continued from page 19 ) 


cr estates in North Orissa, under 
the rule of the Bhanja kings, that 
ruled over this tract from the seventh 
century till the time of the integration, 
of the States. 


Thus the chief hill tribes of Orissa 
contributed substantially to the 
development of religion, language and 
culture of Orissa during the past 
ages, a complete picture of which can 
be drawn by systematic reserarch on 


thissubject. % - x 
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TRIBAL WELFARE 


AND 


MISSIONARY ZEAL 


By Shri G. N. Das, I. A. S. 


THE large majority of the social 
workers engaged in this work are 

no doubt mercenary.. Considering the 
fact that a lage number of them are 
Tequired to man the hierarchy, it cannot 
Xe otherwise. In the case of the 
Mssionaries, or the non-official orga- 
is 


Nisations, the sphere of work 
Comparatively circumscribed and 
Mited to a few items of work. 


Or instance, the missionaries ordi- 
Narily confine their attention to 
“Unning a dispensary or hospital or a 
Fy school. The support of the 
lagers, this institution is required to 
Serve, is secured through the church 
Which binds them in a common bon 
the wugious fraternity. ase 

© extension worker the field is wide 
“nd he has to handle a multiple 

witgeamme which is set to him and 

crise @ given amount within a pres- 

‘tibed time-limit. It is no doubt easier 

fo Choose a solitary doctor or a teacher 

@ comparatively limited compass 
activity, When it comes 0 
ling men ina large number who 
ca would be required to deliver 
the 800ds in a variety of direction’, 
Prospects are rendered more 
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Tn the case of 


difticult. Here°comes the job of the 
higher Executive charged with the 
responsibility of selecting the per- 
sonnel. It is no doubt a difficult 
task to lay your finger on persons who 

would turn out to be successful in — 
the field of social service. No rule 
of thumb can be laid down: But by 
and large seeing and talking to young 
recruits, ii may be possible to select 
the more flexible, the more humanistic 
types. These are, however, rare to 
find. The experienced eye can, how- 
ever, catch them with some amount of 
certitude. As many as possible may 
be youths of tribal communities with 
the requisite basic educational quali- 
fication. It is expected that they will 
be able to understand and approach 
their own people more easily in course 
of their work. The proper selection 
of personnel is, therefore, the first and 


foremost step. - 


Having selected the prospective 
social and extension worker, care has 
to be taken to train him up. This 
should be carefully planned and no 
attempt made to rush _ through. 
Imbibing the spirit of social service 
can only be a slow and difficult pro- 
cess. The spirit and psychology of 
4 human approach have to be instilled 
in steady degrees by experienced and 
expert teachers. Class-room lessons 
on the culture of the people, he would 
d.to serve, their traditions, 


e require s 
ee and customs and _ their 
language should be alternated with 


ntact with these people for a 

direct knowledge. He 
brought eye to eye with the 
alor and degrading 


field co 
first-hand 
should be 
poverty and Squ 
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effects of exploitation of the people 
as well as with their attitude on life, 
their aspirations or lack thereof and 
aptitudes and genius. 


When these workers go about their 
work, they should know to proceed 
correctly. This is important in a 
democratic set-up. The tribals have 
their traditional councils or Pancha- 
yats. Although in the majority of 
cases they handle only social matters, 
the elders are all in the council and 
they count a great deal. The tribals 
have long standing traditions which 
they cherish reverently. They have 
great regard for their elders and social 
and religious functionaries who are 
their accredited leaders. There are 
also the peoples’ representatives under 
the statutory Panchayats. On the 
other hand, by. and large, the tradi- 
tional elders who still hold sway do 
not operate as dictators. There js 
a considerable amount of democracy 
in the social. set-up of the tribals, and 
not only the adult males, but females 
and even children can have a say on 
various matters and they are not lightly 
brushed aside. The extension worker 
should know how to approach the 
leaders and also the people in order 
to get their co-operation and partici- 
pation in the programmes in his hand. 


He should also 


unless he 
Priorities, and tries 
28 
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to take up one thing“at a time. The 
experienced worker should know to 
launch his programme by taking up 
the item that would appeal to _ the 
people as being the first need in their 
estimation. Some villages may lay the 
first emphasis 0. providing water to 
their land, others may want supply of 
their daily requirement in grains an 
spices, clothes and oils to take prece-_ 
dence over others. The programme 
may have to be reoriented or replanned 
to accommodate that, and the begt- 
nning has to be made accordingly 
although the construction of the village 
school or the village road may have 
been given higher priority in the blue- 
print programme. These may follow 
in the wake of the success that the 
worker achieves in the first. He would 
have by then secured the co-operation 
of the people and his burden would 
be lightened by the combined effort of 
the entire village folk. 


The worker should be encouraged 
to take initiative in the manner 0 
launching of the programme aa 
develop self-confidence for himself. 
The trammels of procedural restric 
tions may be relaxed progressively it 
1S Case as he evinces growing interes 
in his work and succeeds in delivetin® 
the goods from time to time. He may 
© encouraged to take decisions } 
ay-to-day matters within the can0? 
of financial and official propriety # 
ted-tape should be cut down 
prevented from creating let pe | 
hindrance in the execution of | 
Programme. The senior executive“ 4 
supervisor should exercise Pes ia 
Superintendence- and offer & 


(See page 33) 
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foo THE PALM-LEAF MANUSCRIPT LIBRARY OF 


ORISSA STATE MUSEUM 


( Adapted from the note of Shri K. N. 
Mohapatra, Assistant Director of 
the State Museum ) 


AMOoncG the notable palm-leaf manu- 
: scripts, that have been preserved 
5 the Orissa State Museum, one illus- 
‘tated palm-leaf manuscript, known 
4s “Usha Haran” deserves mention. 


and study from scholastic point of 


appreciation. This rare manuscript 
mes presented by Shri Harihar Misra, 
ormer Joint Director of Public 
struction, Orissa. The manuscript 1 


Written in Oriya and contains many, 


illustrations with reference to the 
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descriptions and incidents mentioned 
in the story. The illustrations and 
Scratch-drawings are painted in colour. 
The effect of the drawings as a whole, 
is expressive and meaningful. The 
main theme of the story has been 
taken from Hari Vansa and the story 
along with the illustrations, describes 
the love-episode between Usha, 
daughter of a demon, named Banasura 
and Anirudha, the grandson of Lord 
Krishna. The illustrations depict vari- 
ous scenes and events that have been 
described in the story. ‘The first illus- 
(ration is the tem ple of Lord Jagannath 
at Puri showing the enshrined deities 
inside the temple. Then, among the 
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different illustrations, are%the penance- 
making scene by Banasura, the king of 
Sonita-nagar. Being moved by the 
severe penance of Banasura, Lord 
Siva appears before him being seated 
on the back of a Bull. Siva, then 
grants him a boon. Next comes the 
beautiful scene of a royal garden, | 
which has been drawn so carefully, 
that the reader at once und2rstands! 
it as a garden. Usha, the daughter, 
of Banasura, has been shown, in one! 
scene, as playing on lyre and then’ 
worshipping the image of Lord Krishna! 
who has been shown as playing on} 
his favourite flate in the conventional 
pose. Description rolls as usual and 
then Usha, while playing in the royal 
garden, has been shown as being! 
smitten by the arrow of cupid in her 
youth. Being agitated in mind and 
body Usha pines for a lover and inl 
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the*night she dreams of Anirudha, the 
beautiful grandson of Lord Krishna. 
Getting up in the morning, Usha dis- 
closes her dream to her lady friends 
and asks her lady painter to paint the 
figure of ‘Anirudha. Chitralekha, the 
lady painter, draws the figure of the 
Prince Anirudha and shows this to 
Usha for her ‘satisfaction. Then the 
story describes how Chitralekha, the 
lady painter, goes to Dwaraka from 
Sonita-nagar through Mantra and 
brings Anirudha to Usha’s sleeping 
chamber. Then the illustration depics 
the empty chamber of Anirudha at 
Dwaraka and the dancing and music 
scene in presence of Anirudha on his 
arrival near Usha. Next, the illustra- 


tions depict the sweet. conversation 
scene between Usha and Anirudha and 
then their enjoyment of natural beauty 
in the royal garden. 
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The illustrations and the — story 
together depict the missing of Anirudha 
from Dwaraka and at last the secret 
is revealed to be known by Lord 
Krishna. After this, Krishna has been 
shown as proceeding to the kingdom 
of Banasura and his coming is witnessed 
by some ladies. Then the news 
of the coming of Lord Krishna to 
tescue Anirudha is communicated to 
Banasura who perhaps wanted war for 
the purpose. Then the illustrations 
depict the marching scene of the war 
chariots, war elephants, war horses 
and soldiers to the kingdom of Bana- 
Sura. The photograph of the subse- 
quent scenes have not been taken as 
the illustrations suddenly stop. In an- 
other illustrated palm-leaf manuscript 
of the same name, the subsequent 
Scenes have been illustrated and from 
that it is known that in the fight, 
Banasura was killed and the marriage 


between Anirudha and Usha was 
happily performed. After the marria- 
ge was over, a royal procession with 
the bride and bride-groom moved 
towards Dwaraka. 


Thus it is seen that the entire episode 
has been shown by way of illustration 
in an abridged manner. The Puranic 
knowledge of the writer along with 
his quality of reproducing the theme 
in picture-drawing are highly appre- 
ciable. The scratch drawings not only 
show the human figures in their ex- 
pression of thought and action, but 
also display the manner of dress and 
ornaments used in the 18th Century 
‘in Orissa. Two hundred years have 
nearly passed, but the colouring of 
the hair, dress and other associated _ 
things have remained unfaded. 


Many manuscripts of like nature 
and also without illustrations have 


(Series I—for expl 
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anation see page 34) 


been preserved in Orissa Museum 
which are invaluable treasures of Indian 
culture. Along with Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, Oriya Kavya Natak, Champu 
and Chautisa, etc., have been preserved 
that reveal the forgotten names of 
Oriya poets and dramatists of by-gone 
days. So far known from the collec- 
tion, there are 72 manuscripts on 
Vedas, 562 on Dharmasastras, 98 on 
Tantra, 48 on philosophy, 310 on 
Puranas, 278 on Kavyas, 180 on 
Grammer, 3 on Silpa and 44 pieces 
of paper manuscripts. Many more 
manuscripts have also been collected 
during the current financial year and 
they are being catalogued sugject- 
wise. The Oriya palm-leaf manuscri- 
pts are 1,731 in number and out 


of this collection, Oriya Kavyas are 
870 in number and Puranas ate 662. 
Similarly prose are 31 in number, 
historical literature are 27, Thus a 


& 
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compact picture of the cultural history 
of Orissa relating to social, political, 
religious and literary aspects is known. 


Out of the above manuscripts, 4 
volumes of descriptive catalogues on 
Sanskrit manuscripts have been 
published. They deal with Smrit, 
Kavya, Puranas, Astrology and Mathe- 
matics, etc. Besides the above publi- 
cation, there are large numbers 0 
Alankar, Sangita, Dharmasastra an 
Astrology manuscripts that deserve 
publication. One important acquisl 
tion in the Museum is the Sayan 
Bhashya on Kanva Samhita. It ae 
be mentioned here that the first S 
Chapters of Kanva Samhita have a 
ready been discovered in different parts 
of India and the remaining chapters 
from 21 to 40 were not discovere 
from any part of India. The 
chapters, that is from 21 to 40, hav 


see page 34) 19 
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Re been acquired by Orissa State 
useum which is a great thing. : 


pee cllowing are the publications 
the Museum that form a land- 


m eb 
ae in the+ development of cultural 


(1) Dasagriba Vadha by Kavindra 
Markandeya. 

(2) Natya Manorama by Raghu- 
nath Rath. 

(3) Rasa Kalpadruma by Jaga- 
nath, Misra. 

(4) Ananga Rekha by Dhananjaya 
Bhanja. i 

(5) Ichhavati Dhananjaya 
Bhanja. 

(6) Gopichandana by Chandakavi 

(7) Kalpalata by Arjuna Das 


by 


ees and encouragement, Caution 

the thde exercised by him to deal with 

that eee in fitting manner SO 

Scope hes and misfits do not get any 
to thrive. 


ieee all, the social worker should 
and: fon amenities of life for himself 
Will a, family members so_ that he 
domesti have cares and anxieties in his 
Ent 9 ic sphere, but his energies are 
has ie the welfare of the people he 
enabled to serve. He should be 
sed to live above want, but not in 
i manner that the people around 
d feel that he is a far remote being 
He should be 
f confidence 


h 
Woul 
i 


mi 
abl anner and méans. 


to inspire a sense 0 
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inborn quality, 


(8) Ichhavati by Banamali Das 
(9) Parimala by Narasingha Sena 
(10) Prema lochana by Vishnu Das 
(11) Kalavati by Vishnu Das 


There are altogether 30 ilustrated 
palm-leaf manuscripts in Orissa State 


Museum. Most important among 
them are. (J) Amara-Satakam, (2) 
Gita-Govindam, (3) Bidagadha- 


Madhay-Natakam, (4) Chitra-Kavya- 
Bandhodaya, (5) Usha-haran, (6) 
Kandarpa-Badha, (7) Gopalila. 

Amara Sataka and Gita-Govind have 
already been published with Sanskrit 
text and annotations in different parts 
of India and not with illustrations. 
The illustrations deserve publication 
as they are found in Orissa. 


(continued or next page) 
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in them, a reliance on him as a friend, 
philosopher and guide. 


It may be anybody’s guess as to 
whether missionary zeal can be an 
but it can certainly be 
cultivated if the proper guidance and 
training can be given and. opportunity 
to exercise it im proper climate can be 
offered. In any case, the tribal 
problem js undoubtedly a problem 
which is more 4 human than a mere 
administrative problem, and it would 

a programme that is 


be amenable to a 


more hun 
ects of its suc 

worker who has 

brighter: 


mane oriented, and the pros- 
cess in the hands of a 


been properly trained 
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An Explanation of the Pictures 


Banasura in penance and he is getting boon from Lord Siva 
seated on Bull. 


View of the royal garden 
Usha plying on Lyre .. Usha worshipping Lord Krishna 


While Usha is roaming in the garden with her favourite friend, 
cupid discharges an arrow at her. 


(From right to left) ..Usha _ with Anirudha in dream 
Usha fanning Anirudha (in dream). 
Usha _ Chitchatting with Anirudha 
sitting by his side (in dream). 
Usha in the morning discloses 
the dream to the lady painte! 
and to her friends. 
The lady painter shows the painting 
of the prince to Usha. 


: Nae ie ; er 
Anirudha in his sleeping chamb 
at Dwaraka. 


(From right to left) 


(From right to left) 


(From left to tight) 


Vacant sleeping ch 


; a 
amber of Anirudha as he comes away to Ush 
from Dwaraka. 


Music scene before Anirudha on his arrival before Usha 


Sweet conversation between Usha and Anirudha 


Anirudha and Usha roaming in the royal garden. 


Coming of Lord Krishna to the kined which 
om of Banasura 
seen by the ladies of harem. aa 


. . H i é nae 
Communication of the news of the coming of Krishna to Ba 
sura. 
Procession of war elephants and chariot = 
Procession scene of War chariots 
: é 1964 
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ORISSA’S TRIBAL TANGLE 


SOME IMPORTANT TRIBES OF KORAPUT 


> 


H. C. DAS, M.A. 
Curator, Orissa State Museum 


_ We intend to publish a series of articles on the life of Orissa’s 
Tribal People. The present article, by the Curator of the State i 


Museum forms the first of the series. 


Editor 


> Sn EEE Se reer Eee 


Most’ of the tribal population of 
total Oraput forming 60 percent of the 
wale _ Population of the district 
Boule the inaccessible forest and 
Puntainous regions of the district. 
fst 30 tribes scatter a over the 

Tict. Each of the tribes has a distinct 
ek and language of its own. 
agen erly, the tribal people having 
meee the isolated and inaccessible 
With ; Of the district had little contact 
im the modern society. But now 

andwement of communication and 
Proj akaranya Project, Balimela 
there sv etc., are gradually breaking 
the | #SOlation and making them feel 
¢ pact of modern civilization. 
bee people are now passing 
Can na a transitional phase. They 
tional ther break through their tradi- 
| Odepr ulture nor can accept the 
TN. culture to the fullest extent. 


stn tost Of the tribes in the district are 
They’ Primitive stages of culture. 
até continuing shifting cultiva- 


i 
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tion, food gathering, hunting, etc., for 
their living. Little change is noticed 
in their social organization. To have 
an idea about the tribal culture a review 
of the lives of some important tribes 
of the district would be helpful. 


Gadaba 
Tue Gadabas are considered one of 
the aboriginal tribes of Orissa. They 
inhabit the adjoining mountainous 
regions of Koraput, Andhra and 
Madhya Pradesh. Their total popu- 
lation according to 1961 Census is 
22,135. They speak a language which 
belongs to the Munda group. 


The Gadabas live in large villages 
situated on inaccessible mountainous 
regions. Houses are spotted on both 
sides of the broad street. The head- 
man owns the biggest house which 
happens to be situated in the centre 
of the village. 

The Gadaba males wear small 
Dhotis. The women use Keranga 
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Gadaba Women 


cloth woven by themselves in their 
primitive looms, of which the wrap 
is the hand-spun fibre of different jungle 
shrubs and the woof is cotton dyed 
at home -with indigo. This traditional 
dress of the Gadabas who live in, the 
plains, is gradually being replaced by 
mill-made cotton clothes. Women use 
big coils of thick brass in their ears. 
Their arms are covered with brass and 
alloy bracelets placed in two coils. 
Round the neck they use varieties of 
beads. They wear a number of rings on 
their fingers and toes. Khagalas of 
brass and alloy which they keep 
round the neck is their favourite 
ornament. : : 

The families of 
divided into a number of Phratries 
(Banso). Each Banso is known by its 
surname derived from the Village of 
origin. A number of such Bansos 
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the village are 


SOME IMPORTANT....+- 4 
when come under one group 1s ON 
as a clan, which is exogamous an 
totemistic. 


The village acts as the social unit. 
Religious ceremonies, annual pi 
ing, ctc., are conducted by the vileces 
jointly. Every village has a secu’ : 
head known as Naik. Naik’s a 
dant is called Challan(barber)the Barik. 
The Barik belongs to Dom caste. The 
headman is in charge of decay 
village disputes in consultation Wise, 
some elders. Disuri, the village pre 
performs all the village rituals. 


The Gadabas have some nse 
of dormitory type. Boys and girls ha oa 
separate houses. Boys’ dormitory! 
under the charge of a youn an 
girls’ one is looked after by an el See 
lady of the village. Unmarried io 
and girls sleep in the dormitories os 
sing songs and dance. In some oes 
this‘dormitory system is being rep = 
by Kirtan Organization. 


Marriage takes place usually fe i 
age of 18 to 21 for boys and 15 to : 
girls. Cross-cousin marriage 1S Fy 
ferred. Marriage of widow 1s 1S 
permitted. Parents arrange tO 
of their sons and girls. | Maree abs 
arrangement is common in the Ga 
society. 


s 
: +e known 4 
Marriage by elopement is kn 


y riage DOW 
Udulia. In this form of meee othel 
lover and beloved elope Lopes, ‘or some 
village and settle down there and 


time. Later on the parents CO to the 
ask the couple to come bac instruc 
parents’ house. Marriage by 
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tion is not rare. The girl being unable 
to allure the man whom she likes, goes 
and makes an intrusion into his house. 
She is generally abused, beaten and 
refused food. If she tolerates every- 
thing she is accepted as the wife. 


Marriage is not a private affair. 
The entire village takes active part in 
it. The father of the bridegroom or 
of the bride invites the villagers to a 
Meeting, where puffed rice and jaggery 
are distributed. Four persons are 
selected to- take up responsibility of 
the affair. 


The Gadabas make their life colour- 
ful by dance and singing songs. Both 
men and women participate in dance. 
Women dress themselves with Keranga 
cloth and ornaments. Males play on 
the musical instruments. They have 
different songs befitting the occasions. 

Ongs are composed in_ their own 
language. Love is the main theme of 
the songs. 


_ The Gadabas are traditionally shift- 
ing cultivators. Now those who live 
in the plain practise wet cultivation. 
heir chief agricultural products are 
Paddy, maize and several types of 
8rams. Since their production 1s 1n- 
Sufficient they resort to food collection 
™M the jungles. Mango Kernels an 
edible. roots support them for two 
Months. Hunting is also 


They eat beef, pork and liquor exten- 
Sively, 


Paraja 
us of 1961, 


AccorpinG to the (Cens 
Ne Parajas number 159, 
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practised. : 


860 and are — 


mainly concentrated in Koraput and 
in some parts of Kalahandi. The word 
“‘Paraja’ is derived from the Sanskrit 
word * Paraja* which means subject. 
Their language belongs to Gondi group 
and is known as Paraja. Their 
tradition traces their origin to Bastar in 
Madhya Pradesh. The following are 
the sections of the tribe :— 


(1) Sodia or Bad Paraja 
(2) Bareng or Jodia Paraja 


(3) Penga Paraja 


(4) Konda Paraja 


or Setea 
Paraja. : 


A Paraja Couple 


The Sodia Parajas possess the high- 
est rank in their society. They never 
eat beef and buffalo meat. The Konda 


Parajas are believed to be goat breeders ~ 


traditionally. 


The Parajas have exogamous tote- 
mistic clans like Bagh (tiger), Kachim 
(tortoise), Netam (dog), Pandki (dove), 
etc. Itis taboo to kill, eat and hurt the 
totem animal. 


Marriage of a boy or girl is usually 
arranged by the parents. Marriage 
takes place at the boy’s house. The 
bride is taken to the groom’s house by 
her female relatives only. The system 
of bride-price is practised among them. 
In addition to the common form of 
marriage they adopt other types, viz., 
Udlia baha (love marriage), Jankia- 
Utra baha (marriage by capture), 
Pisamundi baha (marriage of the widow 
and divorced women). 


The Parajas worship various gods 
and goddesses, residing over hills, 
streams and forests. They also 
worship Danteswari, the goddess of 
Bastar. Chickens, rice and other ‘Puja 
materials are offered to the deities and 
ancestors. Every village has a Sirdhar 
who is possessed of the deity. 


The Parajas are primarily cultivators, 
but the poorer sections depend mainly 
on jungle fruits and tubers. 


Bonda 


THE Bondas or naked people con- 

centrate on the high hills of Koraput 
known as Bona hills. Total popula- 
tion of the tribe is 4,677 out of which 
2,435 are males and 2,242 are females 
Bondas are described as the wildest 
and rudest and the most interesting 
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SOME IMPORTANT... 


On account of its geographical isola- 
tion and stubborn and independent 
spirit the tribe retains the distinctive 
features of its culture. The Bonda 
call themselves ‘Remo’ and_ speak 
Austro-Asiatic language which belongs 
to the Mundari group. 


The Bondas live in villages, which 
stretch along the hill slopes surrounded 
by mango and jack-fruit groves. 
Houses are scattered with no regular 
street. 


Near to the villages are found the 
beautiful gardens of plantain, castor, 
etc., and the paddy fields. The mega- 
lithic platform known as the Sindibor 
is situated in the middle of the village. 
Sindibor is the centre of religion and 
social life of the village. 


The dress and ornaments of women 
are very remarkable. Women use 
Keranga cloth which is woven in their 
Own primitive looms. These clothes 
are only 8 to 10 inches in width and 
2 to 3 ft. in length. This strip of cloth 
is tied round their waist. Bonda 
women are extremely fond of orna- 
ments and they cover their nudity to 
a4 great extent through ornamenta 
device. Brass and lead neckless ane 
Khagalas made of alloy cover thel! 
neck and breast. They shave their 
head completely and wear round thes? 
a number of plaited fillets. On, both 
arms they wear alloy (rasa) bangles. 


Agriculture is their main occupation” 
They collect wild vegetables, bambe 
Shoots and mushrooms. Ragi is 
chief food of the tribe. They y 
cattle, goats, pig and poultry. Te 
are very fond of drinking wine 04 
Salap, the juice of Sago palm. 
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SOME IMPORTANT...... 


R The Bonda society is divided into 
wo moities, the Oontal (cobra) and the 


Killo (tiger). These are called Bansa - 


a are totemistic. The village is the 
rials peponant social unit. 
tage within the village is strictly 
sorbidden. The Headman of the 
Sine is called ‘Naik’ and the Priest 
a, 


cae sirls and boys have separate 
in 9 Ories, The girls and boys sleep 
The i Tespective dormitory houses. 
oe onde dormitory is mainly a 
eo matrimonial agency. Pre- 
ie sexual licence is strictly for- 
aie nN in their society. But the 
anes men are allowed to visit the 
Pee ores of different villages at 
aa join in the fun, music _and 
the with girls of such villages. Thus 
inten get opportunity _ to establish 
‘aoa with marriageable _ girls and 
Bee Select their fiance by forcing 
cha €s into their hands. The real aim 
n€ Bonda dormitory is marriage. 


Bree. selects his spouse and later 
The rcs the consent of his parents. 
ebu egular form of marriage is called 
is sau Since this form of marriage 
can y expensive only a few rich people 
ment. erform it. Marriage by elope- 
Marrig and intrusion is rare, but 
Unusy ie by force is common. Two 
li Cas factors disturb their domestic 
than the first is that the wife is older 
fi € husband. Older girls prefer 
Carn ao younger boys who wou 
Secondly them when they grow old. 
intr lly, the husbands are found 
wifseuMg with the younger brother's 
Tesence of these two factors 


leg ae 
ds to family quarrels and divorce. 


{ 
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A Bonda Woman 


The Bondas are extremely aggressive. 
Murder is very common among them. 
Sometimes they raid the villages of 
outsiders and take away poultry, 
Salap wine and other food articles. 


Koya 


Tue Koyas constitute the main tribe 
of Malkangiri subdivision. According 
to 1961 Census, they number 37,000. 
They are scattered all through the 
southern part of the Malkangiri sub- 
division which is covered with dense 
forest. They live in villages, which 
liescattered in the dense forest. They 
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very often shift from one village to 
another, either in search of new land 
or for fear of supernaturals, which 
cause, as they believe, natural cala- 
mities to their health and property. In 
each village there is Bijagadi or House 
of God. Bijagadi is usually situated 
near the house of * Peda’ or Headman. 


The Koyas speak Gondi dialect 
which belongs to the Dravidian group. 
In certain parts, Telegu and Oriya 
words have been incorporated into 
their language. 


“Latam’ or family is the smallest 
social unit in the Koya society. It 
includes the parents and their children. 
Though monogamy is the rule, many 
Koyas practise polygamous marriage. 
Those who have more than one wife, 
generally make certain considerations. 
Firstly they get sufficient help in eco- 
nomic activities. Secondly, it is a 
source of gratification for sexual urge,. 
because in many cases wives are older 
in age. Lastly, the Koyas feel them- 
selves men of position in the society 
by marrying more than one wife. 


The Koyas have 5 phratries, viz., 
Kowasi, Odi, Madakam, Madi and 
Padiom. A person cannot marry a 
girl of the same phratry to which he 
belongs, because all persons in _ that 
group are believed to have blood 
relationship with him. When a man 
goes in search of a bride he is asked 
as to which phratry or ‘Katta’ he 
belongs. 


A man in Koya society cannot be 
a full-fledged member of his society 
unless he is married. Wife is the 
indispensable partner in all spheres of 


A() 


their life. 
importance to the physical beauty of 
a girl for marrying. , 
and capability of doing hard labour 
are the criteria which are sought by 
the youngmen to marry. 


maturity of both t 
Koyas think that a boy attains matu- 
rity when hairs develop in his armp!¢ 
and moustaches come up. Marriage”) 
age for the girl starts when she attainy 


SOME IMPORTANT....-- 


The Koya attach little 


Sound health, 


‘Pendul’ is the common form of 
marriage, practised by the Koyas. 


The system of marriage in which 4 
boy carries off a girl with the help of 
his friends, while she is in the forest 01 
in the field, is known as ‘Karsar Pendul 
or the marriage where compensation 
is paid to the bride’s father. 
by force is known as ‘Lou-udi-watd . 


Marriage 


The age of marriage is fixed at the 
the sexes. The 


bls 


Age of wives are usuallt 
than their husbands. 


puberty. 
more 


i F te ~ 
Marriage season begins soon a 
the harvests are over and continues 
the month of April. 


The Koyas have incorporated © 
number of Hindu gods and goddess 
into their pantheons. The local be: 
deities like Manyem Konda, Marie) 
and Malkangiri are worshipped: 5 of 
are very much afraid of the goddes 
Smallpox. The Koya observe Bill 
religious ceremonies. These are "7 
Pandu, Kodta Pandu, Banud PY n 
and Jdu. Bijja Pandu is observe stha: 
the months of Baishakh and Jey pee: 
when the earth goddess is worshiPl od 
Goddess is prayed to rende! pially 
harvest. Mango is eaten cerem 
during this festival. 
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___ The Koyas were primarily shifting 

Cultivators. But nowadays they 

have taken to wet cultivation. In 

addition to cultivation the Koyas resort 

'o collection of fruits and tubers from 

€ jungles. During the months of 

March and April they collect huge 

quantity of Mahul which they dry and 
Store for future. 


The Koyas 
Throughout the year they are found 
Pursuing wild birds, squirrels, hares, 
ete. Ceremonial hunting is done 
during the month of April. 


‘Peda’ is the social and_ political 
head in the village. Even in religious 
Matters he is the first man to take 
initiative to ask the priest and villagers 
to perform ceremonies. Usually the 
Office of the Headman is hereditary. 
On his death his eldest son becomes 
the Headman. The Headman takes 
decision with regard to village disputes. 
He asks for the village elders to sit 
tound him and both parties involved 
In the quarrel sit before the Headman. 
The decision taken by the Headman 
's never challenged. In regard to 
decision of disputes the Headman is 
Impartial and just. If he becomes 
\npopular, the villagers sit together 
nd elect another important villager 
to the post. 


Next to the Headman is the Priest 
Who holds an important position in the 
"Millage affairs. Although his functions 
Vie mainly religious, the Koyas have 
peat tegard for this leader. He is 
ilieved to have power of communica- 
a 4 with the supernatural being and as 
“ch¥he acts as an intermediary 
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are good hunters. ° 


between the human beings and the-un- 
seen powers. The office of the priest is 
also hereditary. In case the priest 
dies without an heir, a son of his brother 
is looked for assuming the post. 
Before becoming a priest, a person has 
to undergo a service of initiation 
rituals and is asked to observe sexual 
continence. 


The Woudde is a magician who 
occupies an equally important position 
in Koya society like the Headman and 
the Priest. A man becomes woudde’ 
not because he is the son of .. magician 
or selected by the vilagers, but 
because he is supernaturaily bestowed 
with the qualities necessary to become 
a magician. After the birth of a 
child, if matted hair is observed on the 
head of the child he is destined to 
become a magician in Koya society. 
From his childhood he is kept under 


(See Page 49) 


A Koya Couple 
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~ SAVE AND INVEST IN ANY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 7 


SMALL SAVINGS SCHEME SECURITIES 
AND HELP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME OF ORISSA 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENCE OPERATIONS 

1. 12-Year National Defence Certificates— 

Interest @ Rs. 6°25% on maturity 
2. 10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates— 

Interest @ 44°% per annum paid annually 
3. 15-Year Annuity Certificates— 


{Interest (compound) @ 4:25% per annum 
4. Post Office Savings Bank Deposits— 


Interest 3% per annum up to deposits of 7 


Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 20,000 in case of joint 


accounts) and 24° per annum on the balances / 


above Rs. 10,000 (Rs. 20,000 in case of 
joint accounts). 


5. Cumulative Time Deposit Account— 


Interest @ 3:3% per annum (compound) in 
case of 5 year accounts, @ 3°8% per annum 
in the case of 10 year accounts and @ 43% 


anes per annum in the case of a 15-year aoe 
€ interest earned on 12-Year Nati ificate an 
C. T. D. account, the annual in Si ene cates i 


: terest earned on 10-Year Defence Deposit 
Certificate and Post Office Savings Bank, the monthly payments on 
Annuity Certificates are free of income-tax and super-tax. 
The monthly deposit in a 10-Year/15 Y i if 
! -Year lative Depos 
Avount earns income-tax rebate like en Fund Subscription an 
nsurance Premium up to 1/4th of the total income or Re. 10,000 which-. 


ever is less, 

In your Savings < aa a hie ak Prosperity 
Fort arcana reas ete om 
1. Regional Director, National Savings, Orissa, Cuttack 
2. Deputy Director, Small Savings, Finance Department, BhubanesW* 
3. District National Savings Ones of your District 


| THE ORISSA EXPERIMENT IN APPLIED NUTRITION 


F By Shri V. S. MATTHEWS, I. A. S. 


Commissioner, Panchayati Raj, Orissa 
i ee 
MALNUTRITION, which results when there is a want of the right kind of food and UNDER NUTRITION 
Caused by lack of sufficient food are like two demons, eating into the very vitals of the Nation’s health, What with 
© imbalance between the rapidly growing population and production of foodgrains, a Critical situation arises 
Which Tequires to be relieved immediately, Doctors and research workers have worked on this problem and it is 


through their efforts that we now know that the best way to be sure of getting the required foods is to have as 
Much varietyin our food-stuff as possible, i.e., to consume more of protective foods. The Applied Nutrition Pro- 


gramme is designed to increase such consumption. ; 
Orissa is one of the States where the programme is being worked out and this essay from an authority on the 
ect gives an elaborate picture of the experiment in Orissa. EDITOR 


subj 


MANy people ask whether the 
Applied Nutrition Programme is 
Worthwhile, whether the programme 
£an be implemented in the social and 
conomic conditions prevailing in our 
villages and whether it has shown any 
eneficial results anywhere and whe- 
ther the success so far recorded is 
Sufficient to adopt this programme on 
8n intensive scale on a national basis. 


All these questions need to be an- 
Swered satisfactorily if the Applied 
“‘utrition Programme is to receive 
acceptance and support from the 
dministration and the people. 


There is no doubt that the diet of 
eVerage villagers in India is known to 
© imbalanced. The diet of a great 
Majority of people is deficient both in 
duantity and quality. Malnutrition 
"8 Widely prevalent and its bad effects 
Persist ‘throughout life. Such  sec- 
‘Ons of the population remain vul- 
"erable to all sorts of infection and 


Nutritious food is what they require a 
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are a drain on our resources of man- 
power. It is often claimed that our 
traditional lethargy and low produc- 
tion is partly due to . inadequate 
nutrition. These unsatisfactory fea- 
tures make it imperative to raise the 
level of nutrition throughout the 
country. This demands education 
and training leading to the production 
and consumption of , nutritionally 
valuable food suitable to the socio- 
economic conditions in the rural areas 
of the country. The Applied Nutri- 
tion Programme in India is an effort 
on the part of the Government of 
India and the State Governments on 
the one hand and the United Nations 
Organisations of Food & Agriculture, 
World Health and UNICEF on the 
other, to tackle the national problem 
of malnutrition in the rural areas 
through their combined resources. 


This agreed programme known as 
Plan on Operation for Applied Nu- 
trition in India has for its objectives— 


(a) the progressive development 
of a co-ordinated and compre- 
hensive national programme 
of education and training in 
Applied Nutrition and related 
Subjects with the object of 
establishing an effective field 
Service to improve local diets 
through the production pre- 
Servation and use of pro- 
tective foods and to ensure 
the effective utilisation of 
these protective foods pb 
Pregnant and lactating wo- 
men, infants, pre-school 
and school children, through 
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adequate consumption by 
these groups of energy Pro 
ducing foods; 


(b) promotion, through demon- 
stration and education among 
the village | communities, 
sound and hygienic practices 
for the production, sLomeea 
preservation and use 0 pr 
tective foods ; and 

facilities for 

tutorial stall, 

managerial and supervise? 

personnel engaged in 2 

field service programme. 


Plan of Action: 
Unper the plan 


(c) provision of 
training of 


of action, the 


commitment of the UNICEF sim 


assist selected training institutions a 
Community Development Blocks in 
Production Centres participa ries 
the programme of poultry, fish¢ 


J } : jon 
horticulture, rural milk. product 4¢ 
and dairying with equipment terial, 
supplies such as teaching m4 


laboratory and audio-visual edn 
ment, transport facilities, preset’ 10" 
units, tools, etc. The F. A- ce i 
vides experts or advice assistan’” ine 
technical problems. | Similar me ides 
World Health Organisation P' ow: 
the technical assistance a0 he 
ledge in the field of health of 
commitment of the Govern is 1 
India and the State Governme?”? nle- 
provide. an organisation fol jsin8 
menting, co-ordinating and sUP® 4 10 
the programme at all levels 4 and 
meet the cost of buildings, st@ ot me 
the rest of the requirements " ycie® 
by the United Nations 6! 
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Under these arrangements about 
90 per cent of the cost has to be met 
by the Central and State Governments. 


The average diet in Orissa has 
appealing deficiencies. It has been 
responsible for high rate of mortality 


in children for various specific defi- . 


Clency diseases in men and women, 
leading to inefficiency and low output. 
A Pilot Project of extended nutrition 
Programme was taken up in Orissa 
in 1959-60 to tackle the problem of 
under nutrition. A number of blocks 
are selected for introducing an inten- 
Sive Five-Year Programme for training 
and demonstration in production of 
Improved poultry and eggs, introduc- 
tion of pisciculture in all suitable tanks, 
Cultivation of vegetables and fruits 
M community school and Women's 
Club lands, growing of other nutri- 
tious cereals and foods. Training is 
Imparted on the value of nutritious 
food, the importance of a balanced 
diet, the method of proper cooking 
and preservation of local foods. The 
Programme also includes curative and 
Preventive measures against disease, 
Provision of clear drinking water and 
adoption of hygienic living habits.~ 

€ movement is built around 

omen’s and’ Youth Clubs, Grama 
anchayats and the Village Schools. 

Omen’s Clubs and Youth Clubs 
are encouraged to rear poultry on 
Scientific lines. There is now a Deep- 
itter Poultry Unit in every participa- 
‘ing Women’s Club. Each club is 
Tequired to feed 20 mothers and 50 
Children with a balanced diet twice a 
ek and eggs from its poultry 
Units form one of the items of the meal. 
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The Women Clubs are also encouraged 
to rear fish in the village tanks through 
the help of Youth Clubs under the 
guidance of Grama Panchayats. A 
part of the fish produced is also used 
for providing a balanced meal for 
expectant and lactating mothers and_ 
pre-school children. Every school is 
required to have an orchard of two 
acres. Assistance is given for seeds, 
pumps and agricultural implements. 
The gardens are required to produce 
nutritious vegetables, fruits and other 
crops. The school garden takes the 
role of demonstration centres both for 
the students and the villagers. The 
produce of the orchards is used for 
the mid-day meal of the children. 
The children are expected to carry 


their knowledge to their kitchen 
gardens. ; 
The Mahila Samitis, Women’s 


Club and Schools also arrange milk- 
feeding at least for 6 days in a week. 
Training in nutrition is imparted to 
all levels of workers in the field 
organisations and also to non-official 
members of Women Clubs, Youth 
Clubs and Panchayat Organisations.. 
Women Workers, Social Education 
Organisers are trained in special 
institutions. 


Evaluation 


AN independent evaluation of this 
programme has been made by the 

State Evaluation Department to 
assess the impact.of the programme 
and to find out the increase in pro- 
duction and consumption of nutri- 
tious food in areas where the pro- 
gramme has been in operation. The 
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Children enjoying 


a midday meal in school 


survey was also directed to find out 
whether the programme has been 
acceptable to the people and whether 
this programme could be maintained 
on their own by the village community. 
Field surveys were conducted in 31 
villages covering about 1,100 families 
spread over all the districts of the 
State. The survey brought out very 
interesting information which will 
prove very useful to administrators, 
nutritionists and social educators. 


Before the poultry programme was 
started in 1959-60, there was only one 
bird in every 4 families. Now every 
family has two birds. One in every 
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eight birds was of the improved variety 
of RIR or White Leg Horn. . Another 
conclusion drawn was that the lower 
income groups rear local breed 1m 
larger numbers and the higher income 
groups introduce improved variettes. 
It was ‘generally thought that the 
improved birds could not stand the 
climate and that it would be difficult 
to breed them. Statistics, however, 
do not confirm this fear. The survey 
proved that there was a keen desire to 
rear birds of the improved breeds in 
villages, but there were difficulties of 
high cost of rearing and pre-mix¢ 

feeds. The Deep-litter System was 
proving uneconomical in the villages 
and some other method has to be dis- 
covered. Before the programme star- 
ted the average consumption per capita 
was about one egg every 3_ weeks. 
At the time of the survey, the con- 
sumption had increased to one ¢s& 
per week. The consumption of ¢gss 
increased significantly wherever | the 
families were rearing their own bites. 
The attitude of respondents to poultry 
farming and consumption of eggs W4% 


very favourable. The setting uP 


poultry sub-units by Women’s 2m 
Youth Clubs, the provision of free 
hatching facilities and extension NS 
poultry services paid rich dividen 3 
and the results justify an intensive bee 
extensive drive for stepping UP ee in 
farming in rural areas by encouragine 
simple and economic poultry units: 


The kitchen garden programny 
resulted in 715 families out, of duce 
taking to kitchen gardens. The PTO” ek 
tion of vegetables per capita pet 
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before introduction of the programme 
was very low. At the time of survey 
it had increased five times. The con- 
sumption of vegetables per week also 
increased four times. The survey also 
showed that the respondents consume 
more vegetables than they produce in 
their kitchen gardens and have to 
Purchase the balance. As the income 
of the families increased, the per 
Capita consumption of vegetables also 
Mereased. In some cases the increase 
was as much as ten times. Our plans 
for the future must envisage a multi- 
crop kitchen garden for every home. 


610 out of 1,100 - families had 
Orchards growing banana, guava and 
Papaya, etc. Bananas accounted for 

Per cent of the production. The 
Consumption of fruits recorded a cent- 
Percent increase in three years. 

Onsumption figures are still below 

Standard requirements per adult. 


Toduction. has to increase considera- 
bly to bridge the gap. 

Only 96 families had pisciculture 
tanks. It is not possible for everyone 
to have tanks, 


Efforts were made to 
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assist the Grama Panchayats to 
renovate suitable tanks and to supply 
suitable _fingerlings for stocking. 
Several hundred tanks were taken up 
for fish rearing and within a space. 
of 4 years the production was doubled. 


35 per cent of the families had milch- 
cows at the time of survey as against 
only 10 per cent a year back. A 
corresponding increase in the consump- 
tion of milk was recorded. 


A very significant finding of the 
survey was that wherever women 
showed active interest and were able 
to enlist the support of the Panchayati 
Raj bodies, the production and 
consumption of vegetables, fruits, eggs 
and fish was twice as much as in other 
areas. Our future plans, therefore, must 
endeavour to harness this immense 
potential of women in our villages. 


_ 81 persons were trained in rearing 
poultry birds, 195 in improved dietary 
practices. 33,000 expectant and 
nursing mothers and 132,000 pre- 
school children were given milk feeding 
in the Applied Nutrition Programme 


Blocks. 


With best compliments of 


M/S ORISSA WOOD PRODUCTS LTD. 


C/3, Industrial Estate 


CUTTACK-3. Phone No. 1141 
( Manufacturers of quality furniture ) 


anameeeeeene een nanan 
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The level of consumption has not 
yet come up to the composition of a 
balanced diet recommended by the 
Indian Council of Medical Research. 
The consumption of pulses is. still 
less than half. The consumption of 
vegetables, fruits, milk and milk pro- 
ducts, fish and meat and eggs is about 
one-third of the prescribed standards 
in the sample villages and it is much 
less in villages where no programme 
has been introduced. In addition to 
the general undernourishment, specific 
deficiency ,diseases closely related to 
the monotonous consumption of re- 
latively large quantities of single staple 
cereals are found. The eradication of 
these conditions call for removal of 
causative or contributory factors. 
These are inadequacy of food supplies 
particularly protein and _ protective 
foods, lack of facilities for storing, 
processing and transporting food, 
poverty and poor purchasing power, 
ignorance of nutritional matters, 
religious prohibitions and unjust social 
systems. These problems have to. be 
approached in several ways and from 
several points. The problemsare a cha- 
lenge to administrators, nutritionists, 
educators and social scientists. The 
National Agricultural policies must 
take care of the demands for nutritive 
and protective foods. Regional plans, 
based on local skills and conditions 
for increased production of food of 
high nutritive value appear to be 
inescapable. Similarly a drive for a 
wiser use of available food-stuffs can- 
not be overlooked. Efforts on 
improvement in the levels of consump- 
tion and food habits of the people 
will have to continue over a long 
period. All this requires a_ persistent 
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and prolonged national effort | on 
several points. The Applied Nutrition 
Programme may be considered to 
be one of the Pilot Projects which 
seek to emphasize the problems and 
offer a spearhead’ for the ushering 
of bigger and more comprehensive 
programmes. The Orissa report 
makes it clear that the Applied Nu- 
trition Programme has brought about 
a better understanding among the 
village folk, of the problem of nutrition 
and has induced and helped people 
to grow more vegetables and _ fruits, 
and rear more poultry and fish. The 
discernible impact of the programme 
justifies both an intensive and extensive 
expansion of the Applied Nutrition 
Programme. zo 


[ Continued from Page 23) 


the special care of his parents and 
certain taboos are observed in regard 
to his food habits. From his childhood 
he is kept under the training of am 
adult magician who teaches him the 
ways of doing his duties as a magician. 


The tribal people of Koraput district 
are at the bottom of national cultura 
level. In order to bring about _ the 
integration of the tribals in the nation@ 
democratic set-up of India the Gover?” 
ment have launcheda plan to raise thelr 
economic and educational standarc: 
But unless tribal cultures an 
scientifically studied by the SOEs 
Scientists, the attempted measures ee 
economic and educational advanc? 
ment of the tribes quite unrelate 
to their cultural context are doom? 
to failure. i 
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OFFER 


BENEFITS TO TAX-PAYERS 


Income-Tax Payers ! ' 
lere’s something to interest you. 


Do you know that the Small Savings 
Securities of the Government are 
excellent investments for your savings? 


In the certificates group, the 12-year 
National Defence Certificates earn for 
you at maturity interest at 6°25 per 
cent (simple) and 4:75 per cent per 
annum (compound). The 10-year 
Defence Deposit Certificates yield 
Over year an interest of 44 per cent. 
The 15-year Annuity Certificates yield 
425 per cent per annum. 


Post Office 
per cent for 
Time Deposit 


5 An account in the 
avings Bank earns 3 
yeu, The Cumulative 
; counts of 5, 10 and 15 years 
Nterest at 3-3 percent, 38 pe 
and 4:3 per cent per annum 

Pound) respectively. 


r cent 
(com- 
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Premium Prize Bond earns 2 per 
cent per annum at the end of 5 years 
besides two chances of winning prizes 
‘up to Rs. 50,000 on a Rs. 100 bond 
and Rs. 15,000 on a Rs. 5 bond. 


In themselves, these interest rates 
compare very well with those available 
in the money market. In addition 
you have the added attraction that 
interest in all cases is free of income- 
tax and super tax. That means that 
you need not even show the interest 
earned on these investments in your 
income-tax returns; nor will it be taken 
into account while calculating the 


tax payable by you. 


Additional attraction in the C. T. D. 
Account 
Tue C. T. D. Scheme allows yet 
one more facility. Not only is the 
interest free of tax but the deposits 
paid into 10 and 15-year accounts 
qualify for abatement of income-tax. 
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LET US SEE WHAT THESE 
BENEFITS MEAN TO YOU. 


12-Year National Defence Certificates 


As an individual you can invest up 
to Rs. 35,000 in these certificates. 
Besides, you can invest a like amount 
in the name of each member of your 
family, adult or minor. So, if your 
family comprises four members, you 
can invest up to Rs. 1,40,000 and the 
j interest.on this investment will not 
f be included in the total income of 
} the family for income-tax purposes, 
i 


10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates 


HERE too, the limit is Rs. 35,000 

for each individual. The certificates 

fetch you an interest at 43 per cent 

annually which is free of tax and is not 

‘included in the total income for tax 
purposes. 


interest per annum tax-free. In addi. 
tion, the P.O. S. B. gives you the 
facility of deposits and 


S withdrawals 
by cheques twice a week on terms 
similar to those of any commericia] 


Bank. This makes the 


interest rat 
all the more attractive. : 


LET US SEE HOW TH 


FIT OF EXEMPTION OF 
EST 


YOU 
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E BENE- 
INTER- 


HELPS 


YOUR account in the Post Office 
Savings Bank gives you 3 percent 
FROM INCOME-TAX 


The Post Office Savings Bank Account 


SMALL SAVINGS SECURITIES...- 


Assuming you are a married 
person with two children and the 
income is wholly earned: 

Foran | The taxable yield corresponding 

income to tax-free additional annual 

of income on 
| 
pres 2 i 4 eas: 
| ! | 
| 48. % 44% 3% 
ND@s | DbGs | POSB 
Rs. 
5,000| 5-28 5-00 ae 
10,000 5°59 5-29 | 3 
15,000 5-28 5-00 3:33 
20,000 5-28 5-00 3:33 
30,000 742 703 | ~ 4:69 
40,000 | 6°55 621 414 
50,000 9-41 891 5:94 
60,000] 1284] 12:16 — \ 


over 15 years, 


‘ae 
15-Year Annuity Certificates © 
In other words, you ¥4 ; 


a 
other income is Rs. 20,000, 6:64 io 

re it is US 
per cent per annum if ft | 
Rs. 40,000. | 
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SMALL SAVINGS SECURITIES.... 


In the past, only payments made 
into a Provident Fund or for Insurance 
premia qualified for rebate of income- 
tax. This facility has since been 
extended by Government to monthly 
deposits made into 10 and 15-year 
accounts. 


Under section 87 (3) (ii) of Income- 
tax Act, 1962, rebate of income-tax 
can be claimed up to + of the total 
income or Rs.10,000, whichever is less. 


Just Calculate : 
Ir your total income from profe- 
aa or. business is Rs. 10,000 
per annum and you are a married 
individual with more than one 
child, you will pay an income- 
tax of Rs. 586 by opening a Cumula- 
tive Time Deposit Account with, say, 
Rs. 200 per month, your income-tax 
liability is reduced to Rs. 520:60 P. 
In other words, Rs. 164-40 P. out of 
-Rs. 2,400 which you pay into Cumula- 
tive Time Deposit Account comes back 
to you through income-tax rebate. 
et, on maturity of the account, you 
get Rs. 29,000 in the case of a 10-year 
account and Rs. 50,000 in the case of 
a 15 year account. This works out 
to a tax-free interest of about 51 
Per cent per annum compound in a 
5-year account and about 5:16 pe 
Cent per annum compound in a *V- 
year account. 


IF your income is. Rs.50,000 as 
annum, your income-tax and sup 


tax amount to Rs. 17,740 and the same 
2g ae mula- 
8. 200 per month paid into alt 


tive Time Deposit account is i y 

4 payment of. Rs. 141,04 P. pet pon 

the balance of Rs.58,96 P. pet ™ 
Comes back to you through re 
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income-tax. Nevertheless, the matu- 


‘rity amount you will get against pay- 


ment of Rs. 141:04 P. per month is 
Rs .29 in the case of a 10-year account 
and Rs.50,000 in the case of a 15-year 
account. This works out to a tax- 
free interest of about 8:59 per cent 
per annum compound in a 15-year 
account and 10°5 per cent per annum 
compound in a 10-year account. 
Thus, you get tax-free interest on tax- 
rebated deposits. 


Opt for C.T.D. Account today and now 
Ir youare aself-employed person—a 
Doctor, a Lawyer, an Architect, an 

Engineer or a businessman, why not 

opt for a C.T.D. account (10-year 

or 15-year) and avail yourself fully 
of the facility of rebate. And please 
remember there are no formalities, 
no medical examinations to undergo. 

You have merely to sign an applica- 

tion and deposit the amount in any 

post-office of your choice to claim 


this attractive return and the rebate. 


of income-tax. 


Your Investment is twice Blessed 

In addition to all these benefits 
- to you, your investment in 
any one or more of the above securi- 
ties will raise the funds urgently 
required by the country for develop- 
ment and defence. Yet will feel 
proud of having helped your country 
in times of need. 


Tf you wish to know more about 

these Savings Schemes, please 

ask for the literature from the 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
QF YOUR STATE. 


$i 
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QUALITY 


CONTROL 


at ROURKELA 


THE speed with which technological 

changes have taken place in the steel- 
making in the last ten years and the 
advancement the research has made in 
this direction will leave a layman in 
amazed admiration. The new develop- 
ments in the making and shaping of 
steel are bound to the great and 
beneficial role achieved by continuous 
reasearch in this field. Our country 
has already started on the path of 
development of the steel industry. 
What is now required is the continuous 
research for application of new techni- 
ques to Indian conditions for produc- 
ing quality products. Import of 
‘techniques is alright up to a certain 
points but unless we come to a con- 
tinuous and sustained growth of 
training and technology within the 
country itself, the growth of industry 
in the country would not be possible. 


Against the back drop of industrial 
development the introduction of L. D. 
process for steel-making at Rourkela 
was praiseworthy. In the initial stages 
there were great many problems in 
producing quality steel by this fast 
and modern process. With the gain 
in experience most of the difficulties 
were surmounted. Continued efforts 
on process control and analytical 
judgment of operation techniques 
made it possible to produce steel 
successfully by the L.D. confirm- 
ing to BBS, ISS, IRS, Boiler quality 
and ship-building quality specifica- 
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tions. The Roukela steel plant has 
also been able to produce steel accord- 
ing to the rigid Chemical and Petroleum 
Institute specifications for manufactu- 
ring pipes for laying the pipe lines 
in Assam and Gujrat. The plant 1s 
also supplying tested quality steel for 
the defence requirements, _ shippins 
industry, automobile industries, loco- 
motive industry and canning industry. 


The role that quality control and 
process control play in rolling of sheets, 
plates and cold-rolled sheets is much 
more vital as compared to any other 
plant producing structural or other 
steels; the reason being that even 4 
tiny defect on the surface of intet: 
mediate product (Slab) gets magnifie 
manifold when rolled into thin 
plates. Itis, therefore, necessary that 
a quality control should be kept 0° 
all the processes and proper quality © 
raw materials is, therefore, employe 
to give homogenous and high gra¢e 
finished product. 


With these aims in view a Research 


and Control Organisation has ben 
set up at Rourkela. This organs 
tion set up at Rourkela _ basically 


has three units, two for the compl 
tion of facts and the third one W a 
draws inferences from the data ye 
ded by the first two and utilises the g 
to make improvements in the operatite 
practices— both at the steel-maki? 
and the finished stages. 


4 
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QUALITY CONTRCL 


These three units are:— 


1. Chemical testing section where 
all the raw materials, viz., 
Iron-Ore, Coal, Limestone, 
Manganese Ore, Dolomite, 
etc. and Pig Iron, Slag and 
Steel are analysed. 


2. Physical testing section for 
carrying out the tests on 
finished products. 


3. Quality control and process 
control organization for effec- 
ting changes and improve- 
ments in the operating prac- 
tices. on the basis of the 
test results. 


Research and Control Laboratory 
at the Rourkela Steel Plant is equipped 
With a large number of modern instru- 
ments and equipments for measure- 
Ment, control and research. While 
Several process and quality control 
techniques are pursued by Research 
and Control Laboratory in Rourkela, 
It is also concerned with activities 
directly related to the production of 
igh quality finished products, viz., 
Sheets, plates, pipes, cold-rolled sheets 
and tin plates ; betterment of yields at 
Uterent stages and cutting down the 
Cost of production. 


The followin improvements have 
Tesulted from an controls already 
€stablished. 


1. Research and Control Laboratory 
undertook an intensive sey 
of problems affecting ee 
yields of different quailty 
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steels and took corrective 
measures which have helped 
in bringing the yields to levels 
higher than those in past and 
comparable with- other first 
class steel plants. It was as 
a result of its untiring efforts 
and active part, we could 
develop and achieve the right 
quality A.-P. T. steel for the 
manufacture of high pressure 
line pipes to rigid specifica- 
tions. It is very gratifying 
to note that the results of 
A. P. I. quality pipes surpass 
the significant standards 


‘ achieved anywhere in the 


world. By its able advocacy 
and substantiating by test 
results, the Central Boiler 
Board, Indian Standards 
Institution and __ Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping have 
aptly recognised L. D. Steel, 


2. Judicious burden balancing and 


preparation with increased 
consumption of Barsua Iron- 
Ore (of high Alumina Silica 
ratio) to the extent of 80—90 
per cent of the ore charge, 
thus reducing the dependence 
on purchased high grade Iron- 
ore. 


3. Increase in L. D. capacity from 


40 tones to 50 tonnes by 
controlling the hot metal 
composition specially Silicon 
content, by double deslag- 
ging (thus reducing the final 
Slag volume), increasing the 
proportion of scrap charge, etc. 
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4. Double deslagging has been 
energetically practised in the 
L.D. converter which has 
shown the following 
advantages— 

(i) The variation in the Silicon 
content in hot metal has 
been properly taken care of. 


(ii) Off heats due to high 
Phosphorus or Oxygen 
content in steel has been 
brought down. 


(iii) Better Manganese pick up 
from Ferro-manganese 
addition is attained. 


5. 50—60 per cent of the lime 
addition in L. D. converter 
has been successfully replaced 
by progressive addition of 
~ limestone in case of few heats, 
thus establishing that in the 
absence of lime, limestone 
can be successfully used. 


6. Considerable increase in the 
converter lining life, in spite 
of a poorer quality burnt 
dolomite of low bulk density 
which resulted in the lower 
quality of bricks for porosity, 
yield strength and compres- 
sion ; by controlling Silicon 
content in hot metal, siag 
basicity, the severe service 
wear, etc. 


7. Special “‘Hot Top Inserts” have _ 


been tried in place of con- 
ventional hot top moulds for 
killed steels and they have 
shown an improvement in 
yield between 3-4 per cent 
from ingot to slab stage. 
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QUALITY CONTR 


8. Yield of finished products 


raised from 65 per cent to 
70 per cent approximately. 
Yield of pipes in_tests In- 
creased from about 50 per cent 
to 85 per cent. Further 
controls for increasing the 
yield are being continuously 
evolved and put into practice. 


_ 9. Tin consumption in the Tin 


Mill has been reduced and the 
tin coating has been improve 
due to the corrective measures 
taken. 


10. Despatches of tested quality 


plates stepped up, reaching 
as high as 73 per cent In 
one month.— Yield of teste 
pipes for despatch raised from 
70 per cent to 92 percent 


11. Research work is being planne 


to push more and more L. 4 
steel in the market agains 
Boiler quality, Shipbuildin’ 
quality, A. P. I. quality 
orders. 


12. Constant research and invest- 


gations were carried on te at 
ing to the gainful utilisation 

many of the waste prod 
of the plant. Outstaneee 
developments have , “id 
made in finding the sully 
lity of Rourkela Blast Eutnie 
Slag (with high Mn Slag 
tent) to Blast Furnace » 7 
Cement and light Piberc 
building bricks out of foa 

slag and suitability of 
runnings” for Motor Be 
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13. 


Rourkela Steel Plant is : 
quite conscious of quality, 
particularly so because many 
vital industries of India like 
Ship Builders, Boiler manu- 
facturers, Refineries, Rail- 
ways, Detence organization, 
etc. are largely dependent on 
the steel plates and sheets 
Supplied by her. Every con- 
signment of plates, sheets or 
coils going out of Rourkela 


QUALITY CONTROL,..... 


to these vital industries of 
India is carefully examined 
and tested to the ordered 
specifications. Materials not 
satisfying the specific pro- 
perties are sorted out and 
sold separately. The aim of 
Rourkela is not to excel her 
performances in production 
alone but in quality produc- 
tion as well. s 
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WHAT STATISTICS SAY 


Comparative figures for Co-operative Sugar Factories in India 


Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Jammu and Kashmit 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 

Maharastra 


- Mysore 
- Orissa 


- Punjab 
- Rajasthan 


- Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
» Union Territories 
1962-63 
1961-62 
1960-61 


Number Number in 
Licensed Production 
9 7 
1 1 
1 ab 
3 3 
2 
6 3 
20 17 
4 3 
1 
6 4 
4 3 
57 41 
57 43 
56 30 


ee i ae 
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Role of 
Lift Irrigation 


Lift Irrigation is extensively used in areas where water is to be 
raised from a lower level to higher level and where canals cannot be | 
easily and economically dug due to uneven surface of the land. Such 
irrigation has been in practice in Orissa for centuries past. But the 
methods used in those days have now become out-moded and cannot 
effectively be practised in the case of extensive areas. The modern 
means of power-driven pumping sets and deep tube-wells have been 
found to be more effective and are increasingly used for production of 
more crops in some districts of Orissa as will appear from 
these pages. —Editor 


; ; adequately. As mnie stand, 
' suga 
IN PRODUCTION gris: ovens reach ofthe 
t ill be | I : 
eS NH ee es ea 
By Shri 


3 months. Evidently this is an Fe 
L.K. CHOWDHURY, B.Tech.(Hons.) ©°OMOmical proposition. To run 


2 iod 
; a Lie Sugar factory for an economical pet! 
Assistant Engineer, Lift Irrigation, y 


of 6 to 10 months, cane must come 
Berhampur. from 10,000 acres. How can 
target be achieved 2 
A Felt Need 


THE new Co-operative Sugar Factory 

_ at Aska is a land-mark in the 
Industrial progress of Orissa. Its 
establishment at Aska is not a surprise, 
since Aska has been the centre of 
’ a promising sugarcane tract for several 
decades past and had one of the 
oldest sugar factories of India which 
is now demolished. However, looking 
at the new gigantic factory, one may 
wonder whether there is sufficient 
sugarcane area to feed this factory 


The power-pump in action 
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And then the search for a Solution 


Our planners ‘know very well that 

__, this target could not be achieved 
with the present set up, i.e., inadequate 
rigation facility, want of suitable 
manures, fertilisers and seeds in suffi- 
cient quantity, lack of transport faci- 
lities, lack of incentive to sugarcane 
Stowers, etc. So they made suitable 
Provisions through the Agriculture, 

0-operative and other departments 
to boost up the cane-growing area. 
Regarding provision of more irrigation 
facility, the scope of flow irrigation 
has been found to be very limited. 
Thus arose the need for Lift Irrigation. 
To take up this urgent task, the 
Engineering Section of the Directorate 
of Agriculture launched a detailed 
investigation programme in  Rushi- 
kulya basin in. 1958. As a Pilot Project, 
some direct pumping points were 
established in Chatrapur and Purusot- 
tampur Blocks which produced lauda- 
able results. Encouraged by _ this, 
further investigation was made in these 


4 blocks and also in the blocks of Aska, 


* Sheragoda and Hinjulikut. It was now 
observed that though the chance of 
direct pumping points and pumping 
from large diameter tube-wells was 
not bright as predicted by the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, small diameter 
filter point tube-wells would be success- 
ful in these areas to command small 
Patches of Jand. So, regular schemes 
Were drawn up to execute the Lift 

Trigation Programme in the blocks. 

he Lift Irrigation work load in this 
district as well as in other districts 

€came so enormous that a separate 
directorate named “Directorate of Lift 
Trrigation” was formed early this year. 
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—. +.,.-LIFT IRRIGATION... 
~ Investigation 


INVESTIGATION for Lift Irrigation in 
Ganjam district has been almost 
complete in the blocks of Aska, . 
Sheragoda, Purusottampur, Hinjili, 
Chatrapur, Ganjam and Bhanjanagar 
II which are around the sugar 
factory within a propitious distance. 
Investigation is going on in other 
nearby blocks such as_ Boirani, 
Polosora, Bhanjanagar I, Dharakote, 
etc. The results of Investigation, to 
our consolation are satisfactory. 


Execution of Lift Irrigation Projects 
in the blocks of Aska, Sheragoda, 
Hinjili, Purusottampur, Chatrapur, etc. 
has also been nearly complete and the 
programme is going on expanding. 

It is programmed to commission 
about 100 pumps within 25 miles 
around the factory by mid 1966 and 
nearly half of this work is over now. 


The Technical aspect 
f 

THe technical feature of a typical 
filter point installation for Lift 
Irrigation is as follows :in Ganjam 
District—Two 3’ diameter and 50’ to 
80’ deep tube-wells each having 20 to 
40 ft. of coir filter (strainer) are inter- 
connected to one 5 H.P. or 10 HP. 
electric pump. The pump chamber is 
8’ X 8’ to 10’ at floor level which 
is 4 to 5 ft. below ground level. The 
superstructure of the chamber is 6 to 7 
feet high above ground level. The 
reason for constructing underground 
pump chamber is to so locate the pump 
that its total suction head does not 
increase more than 15 feet (for centri- 
fugal pumps) even after 10 to 12 
hours of continuous pumping. It is 
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.. +» LIFT IRRIGATION— 


found that the total head (lift) includ- 
ing the frictional losses inthe pipes 
usually remains between 30 to 40 ft. for 
all the pumps installed in this district. 
The combined discharge of two tube- 
wells ranges from 10,000 to 16,000 


gph., i.e., 0-28 to 0:44 acres inch per 
hour. 


A Calculation of Costs 


TuHIs means that a pump working 
100 hours can irrigate 28 to 44 
acres up toa depth of 1 inch. This 
also means that a pump working 
for about 12 hours per day can comm- 
and an area of 20 acres (average) 
of sugarcane which requires irriga- 
tion up to a depth of 2” at a time and 
at a week’s interval. On this basis, the 
cost of electrical energy per acre of 


sugarcane will be about Rs. 40 per 
season. 


The analysis of the capital cost of 


a H. P. pumping installation is 
furnished below: 
Rs. 
1, Cost of 2 Nos, of 3” dia. 1,000 
tube-wells. 
2. Costofpumpchamberand 1,700 


cistern. 

3. Cost of 5 H.P. pump set 
with starter. 

4. Cost of suction and deli- 
very pipe fittings. 

5. Cost of electrical wiring 
inside pump chamber. 


6. Cost of 500’ of main chan- 
nel. 


7. Miscellaneous 


1,200 
500 


600 


Total 
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If ayacut is 201 acres, then the cost 
per acre willbe Rs. 325 approximately. 

Previously, it was contemplated that 
Government wouldrun these pump 
points and levy water tax on the 
ayacutdars. But this has proved ex- 
pensive and troublesome. So, the 
present policy of the Government 1S 
that the installation will be completed 
and disposed of to co-operative socie- 
ties for maintenance. Though this 
policy is sound in theory, there are 
some difficulties in actual practice. 
The poor, mostly ayacutdars are diffi- 
dent of running the machinery on 4 
co-operative basis. 

Judging from past experience, it 
will be better if the Lift Irrigation 
pump points are run by Government 
for at least one year and then handed 
over to Co-operative Society for 
maintenance instead of handing over 
them immediately after completion. 
This will clear off the scepticism © 
the cultivators and inspire confidence 
in them so that the execution of 
the programme will be more smoot 
and fast. There must be some law 
to force the unwilling ayacutdars t0 
join the Lift Irrigation Co-operativé 
Society. Proper co-ordination shoul 
be there between the departments ©" 
Lift Irrigation, Electricity and . 
Operative so that the programme doe 
not suffer a set-back. Once thes” 
conditions are fulfilled, the sugatca? 
acreage within 25 miles radius 
Aska Sugar factory will definetely 
to 10,000 acres by 1966 so that tye 
existence of this colossal factory wil the 
justified and Orissa will be one of ot 
foremost sugar producing States 
India. * irae 
“Mote about such Brcjecis in the nent sues © 
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- Workers engaged in the oper-cast mines in Kiriburt 


“border, involves the co-operation of three 1 


INDIA’S BEST MECHANISED ORE-PROJECT 


P 


Vice.President Dr. Zakir Houssein for- 
mally inaugurated on November 12, 1964, 
the Kiriburu Iron-Ore Project, one of 
India’s most modern and mechanized 
mining operations, which is expected to 
significantly boost the country’s export 
trade. The project, located in the Bonai 
hills lying athwart the  Bihar-Orissa 


izations, India, Japan and the United 
of s 18°4 million (Rs. 8°8 crores) to 


States. The United States extended a loan o, 
the project from the U.S. President’s Asian Economic Development Fund. In 
addition to credit amounting to 3°8 million (Rs. 1°8 crores) was given to India by | 
the Export-Import Bank for the purchase of mining equipment. Japan provided a | 
yen credit equivalent to 8 million (Rs. 3°8 crores). | 

The Kiriburu development embraces at least three major projects. | 
The first is the opening of the new mine in an ore-ficldin the Bonai range of | 
hills lying on the Orissa-Bihar border south-east of Rourkela. 

The second includes construction of two railway lines to transport mined 
ore to the port of Visakhapatnam. One line, the Bimlagarha-Kiriburu link, 


Consists of 25 mils. Both lines are currently in operation. 
Finally, the development envisages expansion of port facilities at 
Visakhapantam to permit expeditious shipment of ore. 


The National Mineral Dev lopment Corporation set up by the Government 


_ of India is in charge of the devzlopment of the Project. 
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SIruATED on the highest hill in the 

' picturesque Bonai Tange of hills 
lying on the border of Orissa and Bihar, 
roughly south-east of Rourkela, the 
Kiriburu Tron-Ore Project was con- 
ceived as a result of the Government’s 
decision to develop vast Teserves of 
iron-ore deposits for earning the 
much-needed foreign exchange for the 


country’s growing development pro- 
grammes. ; 


This project came into being after 
an agreement entered into by the 
Government of India with the Japan 
Steel Mission in March, 1958, provi- 
ding for the sale by India to the 
Japanese Steel Mills of two million 
tons of iron-ore per annum commencing 
from 1964... It is part of a multipur- 
pose scheme aimed at establishment 
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VICE-PRESIDENT INAUGURATING KIRIBURU PROJECT 


“Nature has endowed India with 
ample mineral wealth and wise ste- 
wardship of public resources tee 
Planned to make full and pruden 
use of nature’s bounties. - In the} 
brief span of seventeen years, Wwe 
j have striven to spread prosperity to 
the more backward areas _of the 
country, aspart of our ideal to 


createa welfare State. A ene 
change is coming over 0 a 
country—the change from 


traditional to a rational out-look a 
things, from an empirical to | @ 
scientific technology, from pais 
Nation, to expectation, from ae 
listic inertia to planned endea ae 
and this change is coming by ° 

free choice and deliberate action. — 

Vice-President Dr. Huseein at the inauguration 
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of a rail link between the Kiri- 


uri mine and Visakhapatnam port,’ 


Opening up the interior of Orissa 
State; and mechanisation and ex- 
Pansion of facilities at the Visakha- 
Patnam port to provide for an ade- 
quate outlet for the growing trade of 
the hinterland. 


. Financial Assistance 
THE multipurpose project, comple- 
ted at a cost of Rs. 11-22crores, 
has been assisted financially by Japanese 
Yen Credit for the purchase of plant 
and machinery as well as by a loan 
from the U. S. President’s funds for 
sian Economic Development in res- 
Pect of the railway line, equipment and 
the facilities at the Wisakhapatnam 
Port. 


The National Mineral Development 
Corporation Ltd., which is a company 
wholly owned by the Government for 
exploitation of the mineral resources 
of the country in the public sector, 


has been responsible for the develop- 


ment of the Kiriburu mune. 

The Kiriburu iron-ore deposits form 
part of the iron-ore series of Bihar and 
Orissa (the Bonai Range) and are 
associated with typical slightly meta- 
morphosed iron-bearing sedimentary 
rocks (Bonai iron formation), con- 
sisting of sandstone, quartzite, ferru- 
ginous shales, Bonai iron formation 
and shales with volcanics cutting 
across various members of the series. 
The Bonai iron-orej] formation was 
Seposited along the shores of the 
datpuran Geosyncline. The range in 
this area appears to be an overturned 
anticline (towards the west) which 
is a part of the main syncline (horse 
shoe) of the area. The Kiriburu 
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KIRTBURU © 


deposits lie on the intensely folded 
‘western limb of the anticline, the dips 
varying from 25° to vertical. The 
ores in the deposits are of haematite- - 
goethite and limonite types. : 


Project Area 
Tue Project area lies in a reserve” 
forest, abounding in thick jungle 
growth and wild animals, mosquitoes, 
insects and poisonous reptiles, with no 
human habitation for miles around. 
The work involved — considera- 
ble jungle clearance and provision 


——————— 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President 
lof India sent. the following message 
on the inauguration of the Kiriburu 
‘Iron-Ore Project. 


On the inauguration of the Kiriburu 
Tron-Ore Mine I send my _congratu- 
lations to the. National Mineral 
Development Corporation and all 
‘those who have contributed to 
bringing this project to fulfilment. 
The extension of a scheme of such: 
m-gnitude in so remote an area is an 
‘achievement of which they can justly 
ibe proud. Toa large extent it has 
_been made possible by the generous 
and friendly co-operation of the 
Government of Japan and leading 
steel interests in that country who 


have helped in the purchase of! 
machinery and equipment and 
provided technical assistance and 


‘advice at all stages. I am happy 
to think that the long-term arrange- 
ment for the supply of ore to Japan 
will be a further link between our 
two countries to the mutual benefit. 

I wish the Kiriburu Iron-Ore Mine 
and all who work in it a prosperous 
and happy future. Wy 
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residential accom- 
modation as well as basic civic ameni- 
ties such as water-supply, drainage, 
electricity, hospital, etc., intensive 
anti-malarial operations had to be 
resorted to before the necessary staff 
and labour could be brought into 
position. 


To begin with,.a temporary camp 
was established in April, 1959, near 
the bank of the Karo river. Subse- 
quently a small area at the foot of 
the Kiriburu Hills near the Horomote 
village was cleared and a base camp 
established later in thé same year. 
The camp was-.then linked with the 
mining town of Barbil on the one side 


_ and with the Hill-top, at a distance of 


about 6 kilometres on the other, so 
as to enable transport of men and 
materials to the actual place of acti- 
vity by early 1961. 


Apart from the fact that the heavy 
rain-fall in the area limited the working 
season to about 7/8 months in the 
year, the remoteness and unhealthy 
nature of the locality and the rigorous 
living conditions posed many a pro- 
blem in attracting good contractors for 
the work. 


Construction of Main Building 


EXCAVATION for the foundations of 
the main building for housing the 
crushers and ore dressing plant and 
other ancillary installations involved 
considerable blasting and cutting into 
the hill-side. Concreting of the 
foundations started sometime in Octo- 
ber, 1961, with the close of the rain 


season, and was completed b 
end of 1962. 4 y; the 
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The first consignment of plant and 
machinery started arriving at the pro- 
ject site in August-September, 1962. 
Even transport of the heavy eqiupment 
and machinery from the railheads at 
Barbil and Bolani Khadan about 20 
and 15 kilometres away, presented 
considerable difficulties and a stretch 
of about 6 kilometres through dense 
jungle to the private railway siding 
at Bolani Khadan had to be cleared 
and paved with stone boulders to 
make it negotiable for heavy traffic 
even during the rainy season. 


Despite the heavy odds, it was 
possible to transport the entire plant 
and machinery in time and without 
any serious mishap. The task of 
placing large quantities of concrete 
as well as fabrication and erection © 
iron and steel structurals and_ plant 
and machinery was completed before 
the end of 1963, with the assistance an 
supervision of the Engineers of the 
Consultants—Japan Consulting Insti- 
tute—as well as Engineers deputed by 
M/S. KobeSteel Works, M/S. Hitacht 
Limited and other supplying firms 
from Japan. After running the plant 
Without load, trial test runs starte 
on August 6, 1963. The plant was 
teady in all respects by December 
1963. It was erected in 14-15 effec 
tive working months. 


Handling Plant Fully Mechanised 


THE ore-handling plant is i 
_ Mechanised and the entire operate 
is remotely controlled electrically fro™ 
four control rooms located at co” 
venient positions in the Crush 
Screeing, and Fine Ore and Samplt 
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Sections and in the loading bunker. 
Control is achieved by a Multiple 
Control Unit system handled by opera- 
tors in the control rooms. Each con- 
trol room has a mimic light diagram 
board which indicates the working 
of the various equipments. The Multi- 
ple Control Unit is so arranged as to 
Start and stop the various equipments 
of the ore-handling plant in a parti- 
cular sequence, 


_ To minimise the hazards inherent 
in fully mechanised and remote- 
Controlled operations, and to ensure 
the safety of men and equipment, 100 
‘Emergency - Stop’ Switches have 
been installed at convenient locations ; 
Operation of any of these switches 
will stop the running of the entire 
plant. 


A modern service centre has been 
established at the project, to provide 
facilities for the servicing and repair 
of the plant and equipment. 


For the efficient operation and 
maintenance of the various units situa- 
ted at various sites, a 160 line auto- 
matic telephone exchange has béen 
installed to serve the entire project 
including the township. In addition 
to this, direct wireless communication 
facility exists between Kiriburu, Delhi 


| and Calcutta. 


Water-supply for the township and 
the plant is obtained from two peren- 
nial sources, the Karo river on the 
east, and the Gagirathi nalla on the 
west. The purification plant at the 
hill-top has a capacity of 1,50,000 
litres/hour and has built-in features 
for doubling the capacity at a later 
date. Raw water for washing ore is 
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pumped from the Gagirathi nalla to a 
2,730,000 litre reservoir at the hill-top 
aug supplied by gravity to the crushing 
plant. 


Power supply for the project has 
been arranged from the Bihar and 
Orissa State Electricity Boards, to 
cater to a maximum demand of 3,500 
KVA from the former and 500 KVA 
from the: latter. Two 33 KV, 3- 
phase transmission lines carry power 
from Noamundi to the Board’s step- 
down transformer station located at 
Kariburu. 


A network of 20 kilometres of 
high-tension overhead transmission 
lines, and 85 kilometres. of power and 
control cables, connect the various 
plants and equipment. 


Modern Township 


A modern township with 600 resi- 
dential untis, for the staff and work- 
ers in the project, has been constructed 
at a distance of nearly 7 kilometres 
from the mining area in the non- 
mineralised zone. The township com- 
prises an area of 200 acres of which 
100 acres have been developed present- 
ly, leaving the balance of 100 acres 
for future expansion. The site has 
been so selected that it will be away 
from the dust and dirt generated by 
earth-moving equipment and working 
of the plant. 5 


Community services such as a 25 bed 
hospital building with isolation ward 
and X-ray clinic, school, recreation 
centre, shopping centre, club building, 
pes office, etc., have been provided 
or. 
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Red Cross Activities in Orissa 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
-Indian Red Cross Society, Orissa State 
. Branch was held at Raj 
Bhawan, Bhubaneswar on 
1) 16-11-1964. The President 
of theOrganisation 
| Dr. A. N. Khosla, Governor 
| of Orissa being absent, 
i Shri P.V. J. Rao, Minister 

of Health, Orissa, who is 

President of also the Chairman of the 
State Branch Working Committee of the 
State Branch of the Red Cross Society, 
presided over the function and delivered 
the presidential address, the full text 
of which is reproduced below : 


“LApIES & GENTLEMEN : 


I welcome you all to this Annual 
General Meeting of the Orissa State 


Branch of the Indian Red Cross 
Society. 
I had to preside over. this meeting 


because our Rajyapal, Dr. Khosla, who 
is the president of the State Branch 
is not present today. Unfortunately 
he is not keeping good health. Let 
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us hope that he will regain his health 
soon Fae will be with us back to give 
his guidance. 


During the year under review and 
since the last Annual General meena 
there have been some mishaps. ne 
lost. Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Ray- 
kumari Amrit Kaur, who were ee 
dentand Chairman respectively of t d 
Red Cross Society. They have rendere 
valuable yeomen service to the Ree 
Cross. We are also most unfortung) 
in losing this year our belov 2 
Minister, Pandit Jawahar 
lal Nehru, who was the architect ae 
the modern democratic secu am 
Republic of India. All of them ha ; 
left their mark behind by selfless we 
for the Red Cross Society and for say 
country at large. Let us also Pet 
Our part by contributing our mite 4 
the advancement of the Red Cie 
Society and for the betterment of © 
country. 


we ha 


s 
been able to complete the Ree 


; n 
can take some more interest ie be 
working, much more work hieve h 
done and further progress ac 


i Ne, 1964 
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During the Centenary we have also 
been able to establish a few Red Cross 
Blood Bank Branches in some of the 
districts. We hope to have one 
Blood Bank in each of the districts. 
Some of them are not working well 
due to want of donors. In fact, we 
have been paying for the blood, but 
that should not be so. Blood should 
be donated free, but nobody is giving 
blood free. So it is the Red Cross 
Society’s duty to enlist donors who can 
give blood free of cost. This purpose 
can be served better if we have some 
social workers who can do propaganda 


The President of India, | 
Prize to Shri Murari Trip: 
service to the humanitarian cause 
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. Radhakrishnan awarding a 
nate in appreciation of devoted 
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and enlist donors for giving blood. 
I hope some social workers will come 
forward to do this job. 


The Red Cross has also taken the 
Family Planning work along with thé 
Maternity and Child Health work. 
Though top priority has been given to 
Family Planning work, very little 
progress has been made in this direction 
due to certain handicaps, such as, lack 
of staff, lack of proper propaganda, 
training, etc. I hope these will be 
overcome soon and rapid progress 
will be made in future. 


All other Red Cross work 
like building work, training 
in First Aid, training in Home 
Nursing and training of Dais 
are all done as usual. All 
these Red Cross work require 
funds. Unfortunately, we are not 
able to collect sufficient funds for 
this purpose. We have not been 
able to enlist members for the Red 
Cross whose membership alone 
can augment the funds. Punjab, 
a sister organisation, with a 
population of only 20 millions, 
which is slightly more than Orissa, 
has a membership of one and a 
quarter lakhs, whereas here, ir, 
Orissa, we have not been able to 
have even a quarter of a lakh. 
If we can take some more interest 
and spend a little more time of 
ours, I am sure, we will be able to 


attain the target of one lakh 
members. 
The same is the case with 


the junior Red Cross organisa- 
tion. Its membership also is 
not very encouraging. Jf only the 
teachers take a little more 
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interest in enlisting members. I am 
sure, better results can be achieved, 
Although on the whole, much progress 
has been made in various directions, 
yet the achievements are not quite 
to our satisfaction. [ am confident 
that with our combined efforts, we 
will be able to doa lot of work through 
this noble organisation. 


In. conclusion, I offer my sincere 
thanks to the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the working Commi- 
ttee and the various Managing 
Committees for their co-operation 
and help. 


I also thank the Honorary Secretary 
and _ his staff for the efficient working 
of the Society during the year. * 


“For 


ATLAS COPCO COMPRESSORS 
SANDVIK COROMANT DRILL RODS 
LEONARD AIR CONDITIONERS 
COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
AND s 
SPARE PARTS THEREOF 


Please Contact 


INDERSONS CORPORATION 
7 WESTERN MARKET BUILDING 
BHUBANESWAR. ” 
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Orissa Foodgrains Price Policy for 1964-65 


IN pursuance of their declared policy to assure a fair 

Price to the producer and to stabilise the consu- 
Mer prices by keeping the margins at different stages 
of marketing at reasonable levels, the Government 
of India have decided to fix the prices of paddy/rice 
and other foodgrains for the 1964-65 season. An 
ad hoc Committee—the Foodgrain Prices Committee— 
as appointed by Government of India under the Chai- 
manship of Shri L. K. Jha pending the setting up of 
the Agricultural Prices Commission which would in 
due course recommend prices of agricultural produce 
ona scientific basis. After taking into consideration 
the recommendations of the Jha Committee on the 
determination of the prices for the coming season 
and in the light of the discussions held with the Chief 
Ministers and Food Ministers of State Governments, 
Government of India have announced the producer’s 
price for standard varieties of paddy in relation to 
which the prices of other varieties are to be determined 
and have authorised tho State Governments to fix 
maximum prices of rice at wholesale and retail levels. 


The producer’s price for the standard variety of 
paddy in Orissa, namely Common variety for 1964-65 
season, is Rs, 34 per quintal at the assembling points. 
On the basis of the price of the standard variety, the 
State Government announce that the producer’s prices 
for. the other varieties of paddy will be as follows:— 


Per quintal 
Rs, P. 
Fine 36°68 
Superfine 39°36 
Superfine I 41:00 


At these support prices Government will be Pr? 
Pared to buy all quantities of paddy of fair average 
quality offered to them for sale at declared assomblin® 
Points. It has also been decided to fix the Be 
Prices of paddy at Re. 1 per quintal higher than "5 
corresponding support levels. The market prices sel 
paddy have, therefore, to rule within the limits 


imum 
by tho support price at the one end and the maxim ite 


These °: 
ssern! 
direct. 


to rise above the maximum levels. 
will normally be undertaken at the declared ie 
points where paddy may be brought for sale 
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Wholesale Retail price 
Name of the places - Namo of the variety price per Per Maund per Kg. p 
quintal 
Rs. P. Rs. P. Paise 
!. Notified Area Council Areas of Steel Common Rice 40 63°20 23°63 67 
Heyeshin, Rourkela; Civil Township, 
ourkela; Rajgangpur, Birmitrapur, __ m ‘ ’ 
Barbil, Joda, Hirakud, Angul, Talcher, Fine Rice oe 68°60 25°€4 72 
paulbani, Koraput and Rauangeut 
and Port Area of Paradeep_and 4 : ae 
Baliguda Town, G. Udayagiri Town Superfine Riceli_ .. 73°25 27:38 V7 
aad Bis Sa a eS 
elpahar, Kiribiru, Bahalda, Goru- i 2 1 ‘ ‘3 
mahishani, Salipur, Tikabali, Suna- SuporfineRiceI .. 7600 28:40 80 
boda, Machkund, Chitrakunda, Orkel 
.and Balimela and the areas falling 
within a ten-mile belt all along the 
border of the State. ‘ 
2. Any place other than the places speci- Common Rice 59°50 22:25 64 
mec iebo ve: Fine Rice 5. 64°75 24:21 69 
"? Suporfine RicelII .. 69:25 25°89 74 
Superfine Rice I we 72:00 26°92 Ti 


—— 


decided to fix statutorily 


For rico, it has also been il prices. In doter- 


tho miximum wholesale. and rota 
mining those prices allowance for reasonable: Saat 
and mirgins has been made to enable the Borne! ae 
channels to function. There is also a cusht 


functions smoothly within t ef big ceing ey 

cordi the ‘State Government ha x 
Page Sr Sd dies prices for paddy at esonae 
places under the Orissa Paddy (veximimy) Hess) 
Order, 1964 and the maximum wholesale ani ite ai 
prices of rice for the State under the Orissa Rice (Maxi- 
mum Prices) Order, 1964. Both the Orders will come 
into force from the Ist December 1964. 

From tho Ist December 1964 there shall be no 
sale of paddy at a price higher than the prices noted 
below. These prices are for naked grain of F. A.O. 
standard and for delivery at the assembling places) 
i.e., in the towns and villages where railheads or big 
mills are situated. The prices are exclusive of purchase 


tax:— 


joti ices por Prices per 
Varieties of paddy Prices ee ee 
3) 
1 (2) ¢ 
. IRSeaae: RSve bs 
Common Sb 35:00 13:09 
Fine 00 37°68 14:09 
Suporfine IL §6 40°36 oe 
Superfine I te 42:00 
1964 
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The maximum wholesale and retail prices of rice 
under the Orissa Rice (Maximum Prices) Order are 
as noted below. These prices are inclusive of the cost 
of gunny and sales tax. Higher wholesale and retail 
prices have been fixed for some places which are mainly 
consuming centrés. 


By virtue of this order from the 1st December 1964 
there shall be no sales to a consumer at a price higher 
than the retailer’s price fixed for the area, Likewise 
no sales to a dealer (persons other than a consumer) 
shall be at a price higher than the wholesale price 
applicable to the area. : 

Government hope that the enforcement of the 
above price structure will bring relief to the consumers. 
The co-operation of the traders and others concerned 
is most essentially needed for maintaining the prices 
within statutory limits which would go a Jong way to 
the success of the price policy of Government. 


State Government Holidays for 1965 


GovernMENT of Orissa have declared that the offices 
under the State Government except those 
located in the village Chainpal in the district of 
Dhenkanal and all revenue and magisterial courts in 
Orissa shall remain closed on all Sundays and on the 
following days during the year 1965 or Saka Era 
1886-87: — ? 

January 26 (Magha 5): Republic Day ; February 
(Magha 14): Id-ul-Fitr; February 6 (Magha 16 
Basanta Panchami; March 1 (Falguna 9): Shivaratri 
March 17 (Falguna 25): Dola Purnima; March 1 
(Falguna 26): Holi; April 3(Chaitra 22): Mahabisuy 
Sankranti (Oriya New Year’s Day); May 12 (Baishakh 
21): Muharram ; June 30 (Ashadha 8): Ratha Jatra 
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August 19 (Sraban 27): Janmastami ; August 3 
(Bhadra 7): Ganesh Puja ; September 24 (Aswina 1) 
Mahalaya ; October I, 2, 4, to 9 and 11 (Aswina 8, 9 
11 to 16 and 18): Durga Puja, Mahatma Gandhi's 
Birthday, Dasahara, Kumar Purnima and the day 
following Kumar Purnima ; October 23 (Aswina 30): 
Kali Puja; November 23 (Margasira—l): Solar 
Eclipse ; D2cember 25 (Pousa 3): Christmas Day. 


As Indep2nd2nce Day, Kumar Purnima and Dipavali 
fall on Sundays, the 15th August, 10th October and 24th 
Ostob2r 1965, respectively, these days have not been 
fically declared as holidays during the year. 


In addition to these, January | and April 16 have 
b33a declared as sectional holidays for Chirstians on 
th> occasions of New Year’s Day and Good Friday, 
respectively. ‘ 


Living and working conditions of Scavengers to 
improve 


STATE SCAVENGER WELFARE COMMITTEE FORMED 


THe Government of Orissa have appointed a 
committee named as ‘State (Urban) Scavengers’ 
elfare Committee’ to make an oxhaustive study 
of ths problems relating to the conditions of the scaven- 
g2ts in ths State and to recommend to Government 
n3cessary m2asures to be taken to remove the difficulties 
in ths way of implementing the recommendations 
of the Scavenging Conditions Enquiry Committee. 
The Committee will consist of Shri Santanu Kumar 
Das, M. L. A., as Chairman, the Deputy Secretary 
to Government of Orissa, Health (Local Self-Govern- 
ment) Department, as Member-Secretary and Shri 
Miru Harijan, M. L. A., Shri Achutananda Mahananda, 
M. L. A., Shri Dayanidhi Naik, M. L.A. and 
Shri Mohan Naik, M. P., as Members. 


_. Tne terms of reference under which the Committee 
will make its recommendations are: implementation 
of the Malkani Committee Report in consultation 
with all Chairmen of Municipalities and Notified 
Area Councils to ensure payment of gratuity and 
provident fund under the provisions of the Orissa 
Municipal Act and Rules to all the scavenging staff ; 
to see whsther Mehentar colonies are, in fact, put up 
separately from the town and if so, the extent of the 
p-oblems and remadies ; to examine and Suggest suitable 
moasures for the procurement of Proper types and fixin 
of wheel-barrows, hand-carts and proper utilisation of 
these by Municipalities and Notified Area Councils : 
and to examine the question of the abolition of custo. 
mary rights of the scavengers and to go thorough] 
eipother seo blomis connected with it. The Committe 
is ected to submit it 
the The Jung eon S report to Government by 


‘In its report published in 1960 
Conditions Enquiry Committee made 
of recommendations which have to 
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soon for improving the working and living conditions 
of the scavengers. Although a beginning was made 
for implementing the recommendations through | the 
agency of the urban local bodies by giving subsidies 
to them for purchase of wheel-barrows, improved 
broomsticks, etc., the action taken so far has 
not materially improved the conditions of the scaven- 
gers. The State Committee has, therefore, been formed 
as per the recommendation of the Scavenging Conditions 
Enquiry Committee to ensure implementation of the 
latter's recommendations with a view to achieving 


the desired effect. ni 


Indent of Cement 
Ir has come to the notice of the 


Government of 
Supply 
times the consumers, 


I 
Orissa in the 
Department that some- 
who are 
allotted wagon-load of cement are 
Not in a_ position to place their 
orders with the Suppliers within 
the stipulated time of 30 days 
from the date of issue of the 

/ 


authorisation, want of 


for 

Ee order forms from the 

» Suppliers, and consequently, the 

| allotment lapses. The matter was 
taken up with the Suppliers in the 
last periodical meeting and with a 
view to overcoming the above 
difficulty it was decided that in the } 
absence of order forms, the 
allottees may, after receipt of. the !: 
authorisations from the Regional 
Cement Officer, Calcutta, place the 
necessary indents with the 
Suppliers either in the form of 4 
letter on typed order forms and 
these will be accepted by the 
Suppliers as valid orders subject 
to other formalities like remittance 
of advance payment, etc., being 
observed in due course. 


1964 
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Follow-up Action to Essential 
Commodities Ordinance 


FOLLOWING promulgation of the 

Essential Commodities (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1964, by the Government 
of India, the Orissa Government has 
taken prompt and energetic steps 
to gear up the machinery for detec- 
tion of offences and summary prosecu- 
tion of offenders under the Essential 
Commodities Act relating to food- 
stuffs. Magistrates at subdivision and 
district headquarters have been vested 
with special powers for summary trial 
of the offenders while all the District 
and Sessions Judges have also been 
appointed as Special Judges in 
their respective jurisdictions. 


The Government has also alerted 
the Police and Vigilance Organisations 
to unearth possible violation of the 
orders. passed under_ the Essential 
Commodities Act. Steps have also 
been taken to introduce Mobile Courts, 
wherever necessary. 


The Essential Commodities (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance has made it manda- 
tory for the Magistrates specially 
empowered in this behalf to adopt 
summary procedure in trying offences 
relating to contravention of orders 
under section 3 of the Act. The 
Magistrates have been empowered to 
impose a sentence of imprisonment 
for a termup to one year. This 
section also makes a sentence non- 
appealable if the punishment awarded 
in a summary trial does not exceed 
one month’s imprisonment or 4 fine 
of Rs. 2,000 or both. 
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It may be recalled that a new section 
8-A, has been added to the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1952, whereby 
it has become incumbent for the 
Special Judges to adopt summary 
procedure in trying any offences speci- 
fied in sub-section (1) of section 6 
of the Essential Commodities Act 
alleged to have been committed by a 
public servant in relation to the 
contravention of orders under section 3 
as specified by the Central Govern- 
ment under section 12-A of the Act. 
The provisions concerning the 
period of imprisonment that a 
Special Judge is competent to award 
and the limits of non-appealable 
sentences are the same as mentioned 
in respect of the aforesaid Magis- 
trates. ’ * 


Government Employees to be 
encouraged to study tribal languages 


WiTH a view to inducing a large 

number of Government employees to 
learn tribal languages of the State in 
the interest of tribal welfare, Govern- 
ment of Orissa have revised the rules 
published with the Resolution 
No. 1441-A(C); dated the 7th May 
1962, for the encouragement of the 
study of tribal languages by Govern- 
ment employees in the State. 
According to the revised rules, more 
liberal cash rewards will be given to 
Government employees on the basis 
of their performance in the examina- 
tion to be held in _ different 
tribal languages. The list of tribal 
languages in which the Government 
employees are eligible to appear has 
also been enlarged to cover the tribal 
languages of Kondh Kui, Kondh Kuyi, 
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Soura, Sabara, Mundari, Santal, Koya, 
Bonda, Paraja and Juang. The 
amount of cash rewards to successful 
candidates will range from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 1,000. 


The question of revision of — these 
rules had been under the consideration 
of the State Government for some 
time past. The necessity for the 
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a large number of . Government 
employees to learn tribal languages 
of the State in the interest of tribal 
welfare . If was also felt necessary 
to include more tribal languages in the 
list of tribal languages in which 
Government employees are eligible to 
appear under the existing rules as a 
result of addition of some new tribal 


communities consequent upon _ the 


revision had arisen mainly to provide merger of the ex-feudatory States 
more liberal cash rewards to induce with the State of Orissa. i 


What Statistics Say 
POWER CONSUMPTION BY STATES 


Power Consumption by States 


ar Capt, oC tion 
1953—56 and 1962-63 Million KWT eee ae woe ConsnEY 


1955-56 to 1963 


Power Consumption Year 


Percentage 

1955-56 1962-63 of 4 over 1955-56 1962-63 All-India 
Col. 3° KWT 

(All India 

= 100! 
1. Bombay including 2,395 3,761: : df . I 
0 Sa ,761:8 571-0 451-0 61-0 1510 
. Madras i. 7862 2,791+1 255: : 200:0 
Pate eo a Pest eee 2510 7.5. oa) ara 799 173°8 
: j ¥ . 1,398°5 de 4 2 66°3 
5. Uttar Pradesh =. 5125116793, Sged chee 38-4 
6, Bihar AAs OLSSON sean eV 0 64 24-3 60'1 
. Mysore 29 5730 1,025-3 78°9 266 42:4 1050 
8. Andhra Pradesh... 162:3 79656." 371-7 4:8 20:8 51:5 
Pt Ketala aa 271°8 7267 168°} 17942" 104-2 
5 rissa ats 11°4 614-6 5,29 1+2 0-8 34:2 84:7 
11. Madhya Pradesh |. WSS 5955 41556 £2 180 44°6 
tes Rajasthan 2h 59-0 126°8 114-9 3-4 61 15:1 
a Ne K. J 16°3 43°] 168°] i 4-8 11:8 29°2 
14. sara oo 79 32:0 3050 0g 26 64 
All-India de 7A11 78,160 155°4 182 40-4 100°0 
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Orissa REVIEw—Decemer,, 1954 


CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1964 ; 


(International) 


2-11-1964 .. The replacement of King Saud by his brother, Prince Feisal 
as monarch of Saudi Arabia is gain for the forces of moder- 
nity in the Arab world. China warned that She would 
not ‘ignore any acts of aggression endangering the security 
of cambodia” but avoided pledging military, support as 
virtually requested by the Cambodian Head of State 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. i 


4-11-1964 .. President Lyndon Johnson Captured the necessary 270 
Electoral votes for election as President of the U. S. A. 


5-11-1964... An agreement for a cease-fire between Royalist and Republi- 
can forces in the Yemen was signed. 


8-11-1964 .. A 10-member defence delegation from India arrived in 
London for talks with British Government about future 
military aid. 

12-11-1964 .. President Nasser told the united Arab Republic General 
Assembly that his country was ready to establish good- 
relations with Britain. 


18-11-1964 .. The House of Commons of the U. K. agreed to continue 
control of migration from the Commonwealth to the 


U. K. for another year. 


The U.S.A. signed an agreement with Yugoslavia which 
extended the Fulbright Programme for exchange of 
scholars to a Communist nation for the first time. 


20-11-1964 .. Britain and India have agreed on the terms of a £ 4,700,00 
loan to India for three frigates and reconstruction of the 
Mazgaon dockyard in Bombay where they would be 
built. Britain also pledged continued aid for India’s 
defence build up, including provision of a Royal Navy 
submarine fora period each year for anti-submarine 


training. 
23-11- U. S. A. has offered to provide Malaysia with jet fighter 
x ie ri Pes and help train men to fly them. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(National) 


25-11-1964 .. The South Vietnamese Prime Minister, Mr. Tran Van Huong, 
imposed Martial Law on Saigon. A curfew was ordere 
in the capital and all schools and University faculties 
were ordered closed until further notice. : 


29-11-1964 .. The Ceylon Government is prepared to give an assurance to 
India that all registered Citizens will be placed eventually 
on the national electoral register so that they would have 
the same voting rights at general elections as Ceylon 
citizens by descent. 


2-11-1964 .. The Information and Broadcasting Minister, Mrs. Indira 
; Gandhi, said that the new leaders of the Soviet Union 
* had assured her that their policy towards India and other 


countries would not be affected by the recent changes 
in the Kremlin. 


3-11-1964 The Planning Commission’s working group on evaluation 


in the States has recommended the setting up by each 
State of an evaluation organisation ‘as an integral part 
of its planning machinery. 

4-11-1964 Mr. Lal Bahadur Sashtri inaugurated the new dock in Madras: 
This is part of a larger expansion project, including addi- 
tional warehouses, transit sheds, workshops, signal stations, 
administration buildings, a hospital and a housing colony: 


The development project started in 1954 is estimated to 
cost Rs. 19 crores. 


§-11-1964 The Government promulgated 
profiteering ordinance which 
trial of both traders and Officials 
in regard to the supply, 


an anti-hoarding and anti- 
provides for the summary 
icials for certain types of offence 
distribution and sale of food. 
Mae Mr. Lal Bahadur Sashtri, nae 
; underous che es Tuti- 
corin Harbour Project, Se ie Sp lg Slo 


PTH ~~ The A. I. C. C. concluded its session after adopting organis™ 
eae amendments and discussing some non-officié 
Olutions relating to a ceiling on urban property: 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


12-11-1964 .. The Centre sanctioned Rs. 62 lakhs to the D. V.C. a 
its share of capital expenditure on the corporation for 
the quarter ending December 3lst 1964. 
The President, Dr. Radhakrishnan, presented the Sangeet 
Natak Academi awards, 1964to 18 men and women for 
their distinguished contribution to music, dance, drama 
and literatures at a function at Bigyan Bhawan, 


New Delhi. 


14-11-1964 .. Opening the Nehru Memorial Museum in Delhi, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan said that Mr. Nehru had become 
“part of the heritage of our race” and through his 
inimitable writings his voice would continue to be heard by 
the people of India. 


15-11-1964 .. With the professed objective of organising world opinion 
: in favour of peace, the Conference for Peace and Inter- 
national Co-operation began in New Delhi. About 100 
foreign delegates, drawn mainly from “peace movements” 
in 43 countries and a few representing international bodies 
like the World Peace Council and the International 

Association of Democratic Lawyers, attended. 


16-11-1964 .. Mr. Sashtri called upon Asian, African and other countries 
like Canada which did not possess nuclear arms:, to rouse 
the world conscience against the manufacture of these 
weapons. 

18-11-1964 .. The Education Minister, Mr. M. C. Chagla, urged the 
Universities to “go slow and not to switch over in a hurry”? 
to regional languages as the medium of instruction without 
adequate preparation. 


20-11-1964 .. Mr. Sanjeeva Reddy, Minister for Steel and Mines told the 
Lok Sabha that the fifth steel plant would be “‘cent per cent”’ 
in the public sector. 


3-11-1964 .. The Rev. Michael Scott has called for “a full and impartial 
: Indo-Naga Commission of enquiry”. 

25-11-1964 .. The Lok Sabha passed the Food Grains Corporation Bill. 

30-11-1964 The two-day National Democratic Convention, dominated 


by problems of the Muslim Minority, ended in a reassuring 
note: a declaration by the Prime Minister that it was the 
duty of the State and the majority community to give 
the minorities a feeling of security and confidence. - 
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CALANDAR.OF,EVENT 


(State) 


Dr. Ram Subagh Singh who returned after investigating into 
the cases of students’ agitation in Orissa, conveyed his 


impressions to the A. I. C. C. General Secretary, Mr. G. 
Rajagopalan. 


The 41-days-old student agitation in Orissa which almost 
assumed the proportion of a mass movement reache : 
acompromise. 


Mr. Nilamani Routroy, Orissa’s Supply Minister, told 

. newsmen that Orissa had an excellent rice crop in the 

current Khariff season. The 15-men second Orissa 

Cultural party under the leadership of Puri Cultural 

Institution, Kishore Club, went to the torward areas at the 
invitation of the Government of India. 
\ 


The Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, inaugurated the 
Kiriburu Iron-ore Project, one of India’s most modern 
and mechanised ore-mining institutions designed to boost 
up the country’s export trade. 


The Union Cabinet Secretary, Mr. S.S. Khera and the Director 
of the Central Intelligence Bureau, Mr. S. P. Verma left 
for Calcutta by Air unroute to Delhi on completion © 
their study of the Orissa situation. 


Ne 


The members of the Evaluation Committee appointed by the 
Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting met the 
representatives of the important voluntary institutions. 


A largely attended meeting of Guardians and Teachers 
appealed to the students of Orissa to call off the strike an 
return to their educational institutions. 


Mr. Biren Mitra, Chief Minister of Orissa, inaugurated a 
sale of Nehru Commemorative coins at a function he 


in the premises of the local branch of the State Ban 
of India. , 


The Government of Orissa have vested special powers a f 
Magistrates at Subdivision and district headquarters tly 
Summary Trial (Amendment) Ordinance, 1964 rece? 
promulgated by the Government of India. 

\ 
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QALENDAR oF EVENTS ; ‘i | 


23-11-1964 .. Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda, Home Minister of India, visited 
Orissa and appealed to the students to help restore 
normalcy by joining classes immediately. 


24-11-1964 .. The Orissa State Council of Action formally called off the 
‘ 58-days old student movement. 


Union Home Minister, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda in a message 
on the eve of his departure from Orissa stated that the 
elders must give serious thought to ensuring that a situa- 
tion is not allowed to develop in which the students feel 
as if administration is something alien to them or as if 
Ministers or Police officers who are their own fellow 
citizens are unsympathetic to them. Mr. Nanda told a 
press conference that the resumption of strike by the Orissa 
students after they had entered into an agreement with 
the Chief Minister, Mr. Biren Mitra on November, 5 
was ‘‘not at all justified’. 


25-11-1964 .. The Government of Orissa and Machino-expert of U.S. S. R. 
signed an agreement for the supply of six power-plants 
together with projectreport, design, working drawing and 
other equipments by the latter for installation at Balimela 
Power-station in Koraput district. 


26-11-1964 .. Mr. Biren Mitra, Chief Minister of Orissa, gave an at-home at 

the Raj Bhawan in honour of the delegates to the recent 

* General Assembly of the International Organisation for 
Standards in Delhi now on a visit to the State. 


28-11-1964. .. Mr. Nilmani Routroy, Home Minister of Orissa, told P. T. I. 
that the Government had decided to release all non- 
students arrested under the Defence of India Rules in 
connection with the students’ agitation in Orissa. 


Do you know - 
| Increase in population—All India 2°15 per ce 


nt, Orissa 2°3 per cent 


RES 
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VATICAN COMES 


TO 


INDIA 


His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
Calls on the President 


A hen 
The President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan greeting His Holiness Pope Paul V! "o¢4 
the latter called on the President at Raj Bhavan Boribay on Precember 3, 19 


ON THE SCREEN 


OF 


EVENTS 


Union Home Minister Visits Orissa 


During the last few months Orissa has had the opportunity of receiving 
some eminent members of the Union Cabinet. In November last Union 
Home Minister Shri G.L. Nanda came to Bhubaneswar ona few 
days’ visit and met some leading citizens and student-leaders of the 


State'to know their problems. - ‘ 


RECEIVED AT AIRPORT 


Shri Guljarilal .Nanda, Union Home 
Minister arrived at Bhubaneswar airport in 
November 1964 on a two-day Visit to Orissa. 


Photo shows the Chief Minister Shri Biren 
Mitra, receiving the Union Home | Minister 
at the airport. 


a 


Students Listen to Him 


Union Home Minister meets students on the lawn of Government House, Bhubaneswar 
in the evening of the 22nd November 1964. 


Union Minister Inaugurates the 8th Session of of the 
All-India P. & T. Union Conference at Balasore 


Union Minister Shri S.N. Sinha deli 


10 i : vering the inaugural address of 
the 8th Session of the All-India Post and Telegraphs Union Conferece. 


7 yg HUBANESWAR Flag-Day was ob- 
FLAG DAY AT B served in Orissa on 
peas : TEE ae 7th December 1964, 
: 3 At Raj Bhawan, the 
: Governor, Dr, ALN. 
osla, purchased 
the Flag from a 
group of ladies who 
called on him in the 
morning. When 4 
froup of students 
approached the Chief 
Minister, Shri Biren 
Mitra, at his resi- 
dence for Flag-Day 
donation, Shri Mitra 
contributed to the 
Flag-Day Fund and 
thereafter himself 
joined the students 
in collecting dona- 
tions from others. 


A sum of 
Rs. 10,771:34 Paise 
was raised from Orissa 
on the Flag Day in 
1962 as — against 
Rs. 5,716°68 Paise coll- 
ected in the previous 
year. The collections 
in 1960 and 1961 were 
Rs, 2,232°50 Paise.and 
Rs. 4114-91 Paise, 
Tespectively. 


(Their messages appear on the 
Dexe page) y 


ini i Bi itra_donating to the Flag Day Fund at 
: kee apis uence on December 7, 1964 4 


MESSAGE TO PEOPLE" OF ORISSA 


In @ message issued on the occasion 
of the Flag Day, the Governor, 
Dr. A. N. Khosla, has appealed to. all 
citizens to donate liberally to the 
Flag Day Fund. 


The following is the full text of the 
Governor's message : : 


“7th of December is observed throughout India 
as the Army Flag Day to collect funds for the benefit 
of ex-Servicemen as well as the members of armed 
forces in service. !n view of the magnificent 
performance of the armed forces in the defence of the 
conu:ry, we should do our best to make the services 
men feel that tho nation is behind them and is truly 
solicitous about their welfare. I would, therefore, 
earnestly appeal to all tu donate liberally to the Fund." 


CHIEF MINISTER’S MESSAGE 
ON THE OCCASION 


“The 7th of December this year will be observed 
as the Flag Day, This day is utilised for maldné 
collections and raising donations for the Wellfag 
ofthe Armed Ferces and their deperdants. All ee 
are aware that we owe our safety and security t© wl 
unceasing vigil on our borders by our Jawans aga! fn 
a fierce weather and a fiercer enemy. It devolves tie 
every one of us to do our bit in promoting 
Welfare of the Jawans in the field and happir 
Of their dependants at home. I, therefore, app? the 
every citizen of the State to contribute liberally © for 
Flag Day Fund and thus express his gratitude 


the selfless service and devotion to duty ° 
valiant Jawans,” 


Nehru Commemoration Coins 


Two coins, in the denominations of on 
been issued with effect from November 
Join-iup photo shows the reverse and the obyerse of 


Minister Inaugurates Sale 
_ of Nehru Coins in Orissa 


Chief > 


Inaugurating the sale of 
‘ommemorative coins in 
nemory of the late 
Shri. Jawaharlal Nehru at 
he State Bank of India 
=~ premises on November 14, 
1964 the Chief Minister , Shri Biren 
Mitra, called upon the people of 
Orissa to take the pledge for rededi- 
cating themselves to the ideals for 
which Nehru stood all his life. In a 
brief address, the Chief Minister said 
that Nehru had been a beacon of 
light to guide us and show us the 
way amidst the gloom of a critical 
period the nation was passing through 
today. ‘“There is no doubt , he said, 
“that we would be successful in build- 
ing up a new India through peaceful 
means despite the threatening attitude 
of the neighbouring China by drawing 


of Nehru”. 


Earlier, the Agent of the local 
branch of the State Bank of India, had 
welcomed the Chief guest and several 
official -and non-official members 
attending the function and explained 
the details of the Commermorative 
Coins. He also proposed the vote of 
thanks. 


The Nehru Commemorative Coins 
have been issued with effect from 
the 14th November, 1964. These coins 
are of the denominations of rupee 
one and fifty paise and are being 
issued, in the first instance, from all 
State capitals . and Allahabad. 
These coins have the same shape 
size and weight as the current 
decimal coins Oimmthie same 
denominations, except that on one 
face of the coins an effigy of the late 
Shri Nehru appears with the name 
“Jawaharlal Nehru” in English and 
the figures ‘1889-1964’. 


La 


Shri Satyapriya Mohanty Addresses State Council for Child Welfare 


The Eduction Minister, Shri Sat 


1 p yapriya Mohanty addressing annus i f the 
State Council for Child Welfare at Bhubaneswae on Nowebent 31964 savings oh 


SERVICE TO HANDICAPPED CHILD_ 
A NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Addressing the annual general meet- 
ing of the Orissa State Council for 
Child Welfare, the Education Minister, 
Shri Satyapriya Mohanty said that the 
service to the handicapped child was 
a national responsibility which should 
receive very careful attention of our 
people. ‘‘In serving the handicapped 
children, we really serve great men, 
as many a talent and genius of to-mor- 
row are often found hidden among the 
deaf, dumb and blind children of 
today”, he added. Shri Mohanty 
emphasised that the programme of 
Child Welfare should be carried out 
more intensively in the remote areas 
of the State in a well-planned and 
co-ordinated manner with the help 


ee 
and co-operation of different Govern 
ment agencies which are engaged 11 
s:milar work. He called upon all those 
who are engaged in the Child Welfare 
work in the State to bear in mind that 
the service to the handicapped children, 
had been the most cherished dream 0! 
our beloved leader Nehru and that 
each of us should strive to fulfil this 
dream. ‘ 

The Orissa State Council for Child 
Welfare is a branch of the Indian 
Council for Child Welfare, which was 
established in the year 1952. with the 
objects of giving the child specs. 
Protection, opportunities and facili 
to enable him to develop physically: 
mentally, morally, spiritually 
socially in a healthy and norm 
manner. 


An agreement was signed on November 25, 1964, at the Orissa Secretariat between the Trade 
Representatives of a U.S.S.R. firm, Messrs. Machino-export and the Goyernment of Orissa 
for supply of. Electrical Installation on equipments for Balimela. 


Photos shows Shri K. C. Gantayat, Engineer-in-Chief, Electrical Projects, Orissa and 
Mr. Monackov and Moletkoy of Messrs. Machino-export of U.S.S.R. signing the agreement. 


TO GET 
Equipments for Balimela Project 


The Government of Orissa and M/s 
Machino-export of U. S. S. R. signed 
an agreement at Bhubaneswar. on the 
25th November 1964 according to 
which the latter will supply 6 Units 
of power plants of 60 MW each 
together with project report, designs, 
working drawings and other equipment 
such as turbines, cranes, circuit brea- 
kers and transformers for installation 
at the Balimela Power Station, in the 
Koraput district. Messrs. Machino- 
export will supply the equipment at a 
cost of slightly over Rs. 443 lakhs. 
The delvery of the generating sets 
will stari from 1966 and will be com- 


pleted in 1967. Other equipment 

will be supplied by 1967.) In aoe 
dance with the Trade Agreement con- 
cluded between the Government of 
U. S. S. R. and the Government: 
of India, payment shall be made in 
Indian rupees. 


The agreement was signed by Shri 
K. C. Gantayat, Engineer th: Chick 
Electrical Projects, Orissa and Mr. 
D. N. Monackoy and Mr. V. P. 
Moletkov of the Trade Representation 
of the U. S. S. R. in India on behalf 
of the Government of Orissa and 
Messrs. Machino-export, respectively. 
Mr. P. N. Ganin, Deputy Trade Re- 
presentative of the U.S.S.R. in 
India was present. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
OF ORISSA LIMITED 


BHUBANESWAR 


(A Government of Orissa Undertaking ) 


ORGANISED FOR 
PROMOTION OF LARGE AND MEDIUM 
INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


RUNNING CONCERNS. : PROJECTS UNDER PLANNING & 
EXECUTION 


1. Kalinga Iron Works, Barbil. 
1. A portland cement Plant at Bargarh, 

Manufacturers ofsuperiot district Sambalpur. 
Foundry Gradg Pig Iron. 2 


. A low! carbon Ferro-chrome Plant at 


2. Hirakud Industrial Works, Jajpur Road, district” Cuttack, d 
Hirakud. 3. An Electrical cable plant for production 
of A.C.S.R., A.A.C., Enamelled Copper 
Manufacturers of Light and wires & Paper at  Hirakud, district 
Medium Structurals and mild Sambalpur. 


steel Fabrication. : 
ec ic 4, A Re-rolling Mill for manufacture of all 
kinds of re-rolled products at Hirakud, 
district Sambalpur. 


5. Mangalore Pattern Roofing, Flooring 


& Ceiling Tiles at Choudwar, district— 
Cuttack. 


6. A Power Tiller Plant at? Jeypore, district 
Koraput. iy 


7. An Integrated Project for manufacture of 
ig Iron, Fertilizers and byproducts of 
Coal at Talcher, district Dhenkanal. 


8. An Industrial Grade Salt Factory at Surla 
Sumandi, district Ganjam. 


9. Building Board Plant at Basudevpury 
district Balasore 


10. A Ferro-Vanadium Plant at Rairangapur 


district Mayurbhanj. 


11. Engineering Industry at Jaman kit 
district Samba!pur. a 


BHUBANESWAR 


See ee LOSE BOKN O78 


Registered Office : 


a 


SAT APT 


Uta wl Tifa a 


afasg } 9 affec—aims, wae ane, 
qagI—va Teas AIT gS farsa & seit 
& faa® viza at ya guaa aia & 
frarfaat % eaaraar afta & sae 
Sant a fame ancora at 

wat aT ae ATT AY 
geht wife gaa <2 o! 


ana a safe F ay 

are & 6TH ey 
auge % trata % fort 

WHT $,00,000 gq 

aus fra aang az Zh 

“4 fae Wh age fafy & 
Fea gee le Soe 


~  sfean fade fafaes 


= confi sraira—AeAATGe (Gigem) 
DALMIA ENTERPRISES SUM Haica—s, fafa eras, aah feccii-2 


Comprising nigh-conductivity aluminium eon 
polythene insulation and polyvinyl-chloride Aer 
Sheathing, ALIND KER-AL-LITE building a dian 
Manufactured to appropriate British and ‘In nue 
Standards, And thecabie is subjected, during ma oD 
facture, to continuous spark testing at Volare 
ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 depending upon 
size of the core an 
ALIND KER-AL-LITE is nighly resistant to op 
Ozone, most corrosive acids, alkalies and cand 
chemicals. It is flexible and flame-retardant. tually 
its electrical and mechanical Properties are vir 
unaffected by moisture s It 
The pve sheath in ALIND KER-AL-LITE pate els 
'mpervious to oils Another reason why this < fOr. 
is preferred to a rubber insulated equivalen 
workshop and similar use 

There’s something special about this cable. jation 
Approved by the Fire Sectional Committee, Insurance Associa 

of India, Bombay and D.G.S. & D, 
Carries 1S} Certification Mark 


LL BREEN 1D. 
4) THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES L 
India's | t facturers of 
? clupinrarcsndttta end accessories 
Registered Office : Kundara (Kerala. 


bad 
Plants: Kundara e Hirakud © yders 
s where: forward - thinking 


Manoging Agents ITED 
isa force of hobity fy SESHASAYEE BROS. (TRAV.) PRIVATE LIM 


LIFE-LINES 
Or 
“EVERYWHERE 


Powered to operate under 
extreme Weather and road 
conditions, Bedford plays 

a prominent part in the nation's 
economic development. 


_Overcoming vast distances 
and rugged road and off-road 
conditions, it carries vitally 
needed raw materials and 
finished goods, transporis 
men and machinery to their 
destinations. 


By opening up the heart of the 
country, where over 80%, of 
our population live in remote 
villages, Bedford bears its full 
burden in the national effort. 


* 6. V. W. 19,500 Ibs, 


* Low, sloping bonnet line for good 
close-up vision for the driver. 


* Nation-wide Sales & Service. 

* Easy and attractive hire purchase 
terms offered by Hindustan Motor 
Corporation Ltd. Contact your 
dealers for particulars, 


ASP Hid £5 


TRUCK & BUS CHASSIS 
Wheelbases available :— 


DIESEL—1 20", 167’, 179" & 216" 
PETROL—120' & 167" 


& HINDUSTAN MOTORS LTD., CALCUTTA-1 


Contract our dealer M/s Kalinga Automobiles Bhubaneswar 


|| 
WE REPRESENT | 


Godrej & Boyce Mfg. Co. Pvt Ltd., Bombay for Steel 
FURNITURE & TYPEWRITERS, 


* Indian Steel & Wire Products Ltd. P.O. Indranagar for 
WIRE-NAILS. 


B:co Chemicals Private Ltd., Calcutta for PAINTS 


Vulcan Trading & Co. Pyt. Ltd., Culcutta for HACKSAW 
BLADES. 


Cement Marketing Co. of India Pvt. Ltd., Patna for CEMENT 
in Cuttack. ~ 

Registered stockists for IRON & STEEL MATERIALS IN 
CUTTACK. 7 

Premier Automobiles Lid. Bombay for FARGO TRUCKS, 
PICK-UP VANS, POWER WAGONS & Snare parts. 

Turner Hoare & Co. Ltd. for DIESEL ENGINES. CONCRETE 
MIXERS, VIBRATORS & OTHER MACHINERIES. 

Anil Hardboard Ltd. for JOLLYBOARD and JOLLY INSULEX. 


American Refrigeratar Co. for ATR-CO ITI and all 
sorts of COOLING APPLIANCES. BAERS atere 


We also deal in 


G.I. Pipes & fittings, M. S. Rods, Sheets, Beams, Angles, 

ee ae eee . heavy machinary; Science: Surmoule 
athematic Instruments, apparatus and i L 

ORDER SUPPLIERS. d equipments GENERA 


HEAD OFFICE 
THE INDUSTRY & COMMERCE ENTERPRISERS PRIVATE LID. 


MAHATAB ROAD, CUTTACK-3 
Phone No.—S08;508A Gram : VICTORY 
' BRANCH 
Park Chambers, 93 Park St, 


, Calcutta. 
Phone—23-3470 


Gram : Steelhouse 
eee 


From 


The Inspector-General 
of Police 


T 
O 
All Police Officers of Orissa 


It is necessary to reiterate the 
warning that surveillance must be 
restricted to the object for which it is 
intended. It is intended to prevent 
crime, and “REFORMATION” of 
the criminal must always be the end 
sin view. The initiation of surveillance 
largely evolves from the thana officers. 


At the close of each investigation he is 
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supposed to state definitely whether 
his enquiries have or have not shown 
the desirability of starting surveillance 
over any particular person. The 
thana officers should therefore elimi- 
nate those that are unnecessary and 
concentrate on those that are necessary. 
Among the unnecessary come the 
criminal of non-criminal class, the 
man who has fallen in time of famine 
and so on. It is difficult to define with 
absolute precision, the classes of 
persons to be placed under surveillance, 
but police officers are warned of the 
danger of swamping themselves by 
casting a net wider than they are 
able to drag, and of the danger of 
meddling with the class of persons, 
interference with whom would be 
unnecessary and which in addition 
might have the effect of driving them 
again to crime. 


The next point is the period for 
which surveillance should be exercised. 
The answer to it is only one “ so long 
as is necessary and no longer”. The 
consideration to be taken into account 
is therefore- accurate knowledge of 
whether surveillee is earning an honest 


89 


livelihood and whether he has shaken 
himself free of his old companions. 
This knowledge will help him to decide 
whether surveillance is necessary any 
longer, in which case the surveillee 
Should be removed from surveillance. 
If to the contrary, he should be selected. 
for prosecution under the bad liveli- 
hood sections. There are thus only 
two alternatives—deletion from the 
surveillee-list or prosecution. The 
main points for effective surveillance 
are— 


(i) That the right men are brought 
and kept under surveillance and 
brought so without waste of time. 


(ii) That the numbers of men under 


surveillance are kept down to the 
lowest safe margin. 
(iii) That the clerical work 


involved in the surveillance is reduced 
to the minimum. 

(iv) That the responsibility of 
watching the surveillee wherever he 
may go is enforced on the thana offi- 
cer. 


(v) That necessary safe-guards are 
made to ensure that the surveillance 
indispensible for the non-convicted 
criminal and the more intelligent crimi- 
nal, be made by the more responsible 
police officer, i. e., S.-I. and Inspector, 


(vi) That surveillance is thoroughly 
exercised. 


CUTTACK 


The Ist December 1964 
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Experience bas shown that surveil- 
lance exercised through subordinate 
Police agency, i.c., A. S.-Is. and consta- 
bles is hardly satisfactory. It is physi- 
cally.impossible for the thana officer 
to do everything and it is a mistake 
for him to try and do so. The staff 
are there for the purpose of helping 
him and it is for the thana officer_to 
get work done through them. The 
thana officer should confine _ his atten- 
tion to checking the staff. The literacy 
of the constables must therefore _ be 
insistetl on and note books provided 
with names and surveillees (with 
descriptive rolls) and their knowledge 
tested on monthly pay parades an 
even more frequently, if possible. 


While in the case of the well-know! 
criminals, it is necessary to run | 
risk of the surveillance becoming 
known, this risk should not be face 
in regard to the class of persons, who 
are uncovicted and who are more 
astute (shrewd). 


The most difficult and the closes’ 
kind of surveillance is the shadow!? 
of  criminals—strangers including 
wandering gangs, foreigners, desperé 
types of criminals, etc., special disgu! 
may be adopted, if necessary. 


5. K, GHOSE 
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* CRIME NOTES 


During the month of September 
1964, a total of 2,145 cognizable cases 
Were reported against T. A. 1927-3. 
The increase was not particularly 
confined to any particular form of 
crime, but was due to reporting of 
miscellaneous cases. There were 19 
Cases of murder against T? A. 19:0 ; 
4 cases of dacoity against T. A. 6:0: 
14 cases of robbery against T. A. 
11-6 ; 453 cases of housebreaking 
against T. A. 419-3; and 799 cases 
of theft against T. A. 633-3. Increase 
in thefts was contributed by Cuttack, 
Ganjam, Puri, Koraput and Sambalpur 
districts. Cycle thefts continued to 
show increase in the above districts 
as also in Rourkela and G. R. P. 
We reiterate our request to the public 
to co-operate with our efforts in tack- 
ling this form of crime, by exercising 
better vigilance over cycles left out- 
side and also by keeping a correct 
record of the particulars of cycles to 
facilitate speedy investigations. 
* a td 

In Bolangir Sadar Police-Station 
case No. 233/64 and case No. 238/64, 
59 spans of copper wire were reported 
to have been stolen from the Railway 
Control Line between Deogaon and 
Loisingha railway stations. The police 
had to strive hard in collecting intelli- 
gence and keeping watch over cartain 
suspects right from the time of repor- 
ting of the case. After working out 
clues, Sub-Inspector S. Mishra of Sadar 


* 
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Police-Station with 15 policemen made 
a surprise search of the suspected 
receiver and recovered 40 K. Gs. of 
stolen copper wire while it was about 
to be melted. Melting apparatus 
pliers and torch lights were also seized. 
On this the accused persons who were 
rounded up confessed their guilt 
and have been sent up in charge sheet 
us recovery received public apprecia- 
tion. L 


On the midnight of November 4 
the pocket of a passenger Shri S. M. 
Ghosh, was cut and Rs. 150 in cash 
was stolen along with a money bag 
while travelling in 321 UP near Tb 
railway station. Immediately after 
registering the case, the staff of Shar- 
suguda Government Railway Police- 
Station were alerted. Havildar 
S. Rammurty of Jharsuguda G, R 

S., became inquisitive over the 
suspicious movements of one local 
veteran pickpocket and kept an un- 
obtrusive watch over him. After 
continuous watch, the Havildar 
confirmed his suspicions and ulti-- 
mately arrested him and his personal 
search resulted in the recovery of the 
stolen money bag and cash Rs. 131 
The accused person has been sent up. 
The observation and knowledge of 
criminals exhibited by the Havildar 
is_creditable for which he js being 
suitably rewarded by his Superin- 
tendent. : 
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OTHER 


In the High School started recently 
in the police colony at Tulsipur 
(Cuttack) the number of students on 
the rolls went up to 44 in class VI, 
29 in class Vif and 18 in class VIII. 
Of these students, 75 are children of 
police officers and 17 children of oui- 
siders. The fact that the High School 
has been kept open to the children 
of outsiders has been appreciated by 
the public. . 


x Co ’ Bo 


In Puri district two Constables have 
been placed under suspension for 
disobedience of orders, misbehaviour 
and negligence of duty. Departmental 
proceedings have been instituted 
against them. 


In Puri district one Inspector of 
Police has been proceeded against 


TOPICS 


departmentally for suspicious conduct 
and negligence of duties in connec- 
tion with a case u/s 302 I. P. C. 

* * * 


A grain store has been opened in 
the Reserve Police Lines, Sambalpur 
and is selling rice, wheat, oils, yege- 
table ghee; dals, sugar, suji, mishri, 


besan, Soaps, match boxes, potatoes 
and onions. It his become quite 
popular. 


in order to remove difficulties eX- 
petienced by police officers in standing 
!n queue in public market and to enable 
them to attend duties in time, a store 
has been opened in the Reserve Police 
Lines, Cuttack, where controlled 
commodities are brought on the 
Strength of a permit and supplies 
made to Police Officers according to 
the fixed quota. 


* * x % 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


Government have been pleased to 
accord sanction of the following 
Staff at the police posts mentioned in 
respect of each:— 


(@) Two Sub-Inspectors, | Writer 
Constable and 10 Constables for a 
new Town Police Station at Balasore. 


(ii) One Assistant Sub-Inspector and 
5 Constables for Chandragiri Out 
Post in the Refugee camp and one 
Sub-Inspector and one Constable for 


intelligence work. 

(iii) Retrenchment of posts of 3 
Sub-Inspectors and creation of the 
posts of 6 Experts in the Finger-print 
Bureau, C. I. D. Crime Branch, 
Cuttack. 

(iv) Separate prosecuting staff of 
2 Inspectors, 2 Sub-Inspectors, 10 
Assistant Sub-Inspectors for conduct- 
ing cases arising out of the communal 
disturbances in the districts of Sambal- 
pur, Sundargarh and Rourkela. 

* Pa * * 
Government have been pleased to 
accord their administrative approval 
for the following projects:— 

i) Construction of barracks, dining 
Bath and kitchen blocks for the Orissa 
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Military Police personnel at Keonjhar, 
Rayaghada, Rourkela and Berhampur 
at a total cost of Rs. 24,19.000. 


(ii) Construction of 4 double 
storeyed barrack for 100 recruits at 
the Police Training College, Angul 
with kitchen and dining hall, etc., at 
a total cost of Rs. 3,91,000, 


(iii) Residential quarters for 48 
Constables in three-storeyed flats in 
the Reserve Police Lines, Rourkela 
(Uditnagar) at Rs. 3,80,330. : 


(iv) Construction of a building for 
Gazetted Officers, mess for the 
accommodation of I. P. S. Proba- 
tioners (Gazetted Police Officers) on 
training at Cuttack at Rs. 79.200. 


* BS * * 


Due to difficulties ex perience : 
finding suitable hands for eta 
as Constables in the Armed Police 
Reserve for Rourkela, Government 
have been pleased to approve of recruit- 
ment of 200 Rajputs-cum-Brahmins 
from Rewa (Madhya Pradesh). The 
recruitment is going to be taken in 
hand with the co-operation extended 


by the Inspector-General of Poli 
Madhya Pradesh. De 
ak * oe 3k 
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the night of Sth October 1964 in a 
very inaccessible area of Gudugudia, 
OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT under Jashipur P, 8. (district Ma 
Policeman of the Month bhanj). By the time the report 0 
the crime reached the Police Station, 
both the Officer-in-charge of the Police 
Station and the Circle Inspector were 
absent from Jashipur on other assign= 
ments. Inspector Gokul Bihari 
Mohapatra of Udala Circle (district 
Mayurbhanj) who had reached 
Baripada to take his family to Udala 
the same day, almost at the time when 
the Superintendent of Police received 
the Special Report of the crime, was 
picked up by the Superintendent as 
the most suited officer for the investi- 
gation of the case. In spite a fe 
‘ A ting unpreparedness and in spite of t 
Shri, Gokul Bihari Mahapatra no ee strenuousness of the job of 
Inspector of Police which Inspector Mohapatra was aware; 
(Udala Circle, Dist. Mayurbhanj) 


he undertook the task assigne : 
Inspector, Gokul Bihari Mahapatra, to him as a true policeman. Duti 


son of Shri Jagabandhu Mohapatra hus investigation of the case he fr 
was born in 1916 in village Lehedi, had to treck about a hundred ae 
Police station Birmaharajpur, district in thick jungles amidst man-eatets, 


Balangir. An Assistant Sub-Inspector and at times without food and water: 
of police in Sonepur State during the 


pre-merger time, he was elevated to 


the rank of Inspector of Police after nights in the thouses of the crimina’s 
Merger of the States with Orissa. whom he Spotted out as being reals 
His services have all along been held ible for the crime. The ere 
in high esteem by superior officers. were not only combined ou with 
He has shown his mettle in one recent dangerous. The Inspector, es with 
detection of a dacoity case, brief the sense of duty, freely mixe ee 
details of which are given below. the suspected criminals and ae 
The case under review herein Out facts from them ete efforts 
relates to Jashipur P. S. case No. 51, Operation of the crime. € the act 
dated the 6th October 1964, registered tesulted in the detec gn ee o were 
under section 395, I. Pp, C Vities of all the Sees mee prom 2 
_ About 30 culprits committed dacoity aboutte ee from possibl® 
in the house of the Complainant on 2tfest saved the p itude. 
I crimes of similar magni - 4964 
Pi ] 
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i 
Inspector Mohapatra spent sever 
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